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By Harriet A. BRADFIELD 


HE great American hero and heroine— 

Horatio Alger’s newsboy and Cinderella 
are with us again in a new guise. Today’s 
version of the good old rags-to-riches tales 
is the radio amateur who makes good. And 
now Major Bowes presents them to the read- 
ing public in a new monthly rotogravure 
publication that looks like an outstanding 
fan magazine. Major Bowes’ Amateur Maga- 
zine, twenty-five cents a copy, starts with the 
March issue. (And don’t be too hasty about 
making puns on that title! There’s nothing 
“amateur” about the way the magazine itself 
looks.) The Major himself appears on the 
slick cover. And while considerable space 
in the contents is devoted to his well known 
amateur radio performers, there are also suc- 
cess stories of such people as Rosa Ponselle, 
Fred Astaire and Lawrence Tibbetts. Per- 
sonality sketches are the chief thing—snap- 
py, entertaining, to the point. New angles 
on stars of the air that make them seem more 
vividly interesting to their millions of unseen 
listeners. Some briefly humorous sketches 
on subjects related to radio and its stars. A 
very few poems, also strictly related to the 
subject in hand. 

Andrews Publishing Company, 220 West 
42nd Street, is putting out Major Bowes’ 
Amateur Magazine, and Henri Weiner is the 
editor. The Major claims there are twenty 
million people listening to radios, and most 
of them are his fans. 
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The first boomerang on the Major Bowes 
star was a series of articles published by Ra- 
dio Guide titled “Exploding the Major Bowes 
Myth.” The only exploding done concerned 
proofs that there are too many amateurs for 
all to have a fair chance, and that many an 
amateur comes to NYC and then can’t pay 
his way back. The only serious boomerang 
that the Major need fear is that of fanning 
a nice bon fire into a ten blow alarm through 
America’s chronic disposition never to let 
well enough alone. 


© Easy Money is another new monthly, 
which put in its appearance about the middle 
of February. The Spartan Publishing Com- 
pany, 125 East 46th Street, plan to pay on 
acceptance for articles they buy, and they 
are especially interested in securing material 
from newspaper men who may perhaps know 
the inside dope on this field of “easy money” 
better than the average writer. They want 
fact articles and exposes of all sorts of easy 
money rackets. There seem to be plenty such 
which throw out their tentacles. through 
every strata of American life and have an 
octopus grip on the public. The street beg- 
gar, the astrologer, the organized gangster, 
each has his racket to mulct the credulous. 
And when one is exposed, a dozen more 
spring up. The first issue of Easy Money is 
ninety-six pages and is edited by an ex-re- 
porter, Terry Donoghue. George Shute, 
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former writer for King Features, is assistant 
editor. 


The Woman Today, which issued two 
numbers under the ownership of Edwin E. 
Zoty, has been taken over by a group of 
writers, professional women and trade-union 
leaders, and will appear in entirely new form 
as a monthly. The contents will be mostly 
articles aiming to stimulate women into ac- 
tive interest and participation in movements 
which are concerned with women’s rights 
and affairs; supporting trade-unions and 
fighting against war and Fascism. Short fic- 
tion will be included, and will be of a type 
sympathetic with the articles. The Woman 
Today is edited by a board of several mem- 
bers, including Grace Lumpkin, Margaret 
Cowl, Thelma Hurenberg, Evelyn Preston, 
Grace Hutchins, and Erma Lee. The ad- 
dress is 112 East 19th Street. 


® William T. Walsh, former managing edi- 
tor of Photoplay, is now editing a new news- 
paper supplement called Weekly Movies. This 
is a sixteen page rotogravure in four colors, 
to be distributed with newspapers. About 
two dozen papers have already been lined up. 
Offices are at 522 Fifth Avenue, with Holly- 
wood offices also to be opened. 

View point is the title of a new Anglo-Jew- 
ish monthly just issued. This is the official 
publication of the National Council of Young 
Israel, and has an assured circulation of 
about seventeen thousand copies. Moses H. 
Hoenig is the editor. He announces that 
“the pages are open to the young of all ages, 
and that he is particularly interested in pro- 
vocative contributions written from the tra- 
ditional Jewish point of view.” Contribu- 
tions and requests for sample copies should 
be addressed to Managing editor Theodore 
R. Nathan, 228 West 47th Street. 


REQUIREMENTS and needs change 
slowly on the big circulation slicks. 
Most of their buying is done through the 
various literary agents. But without constant 
new blood any magazine will die and that’s 
why all the slicks spend so much time and 
money developing new talent. 
© McCall’s Magazine, edited by Otis L. 
Wiese, goes in for the young love story, more 
than does any one of the other large, women’s 
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monthlies. 
wanted, and in lengths averaging about 5,000 


This is the type of fiction most 


words. Stories may, however, be anywhere 
between 3,000 and 7,000 words, and merit 
consideration. Human interest fiction is also 
used, and sometimes the psychological prob- 
lem story. Whichever type your story may 
be, it should be written with charm and 
glamor, or have a feeling of alluring adven- 
ture. The special articles run from 3,000 to 
5,000 words and must have a news angle— 
personalities prominent in the news of the 
period, for instance, or deal with some cur- 
rent condition, legislation, movement, etc., 
which is important to women generally. A 
recent feature of this sort was an article on 
the Townsend Plan. An occasional poem is 
used as filler material, but at present Mc- 
Call’s is bought up on poetry. In the home- 
making and beauty pages at the back of the 
book, there is a need for articles on any 
phase of these subjects which is fresh and 
valuable to women. The magazine does not 
draw from a set of staff writers for all this 
material, but buys from outside. Rates paid 
here are on a par with those paid by any of 
the big publishing houses, and vary accord- 
ing to the fame of the author and the value 
of the material. There is no set rate. Manu- 
scripts should be addressed to 230 Park 
Avenue. 


Redbook, published by the same company 
at 230 Park Avenue, is intended to interest 
all sorts of readers. Its contents is varied, 
vivid, and vital. Almost any sort of character 
and scene has found a place in the fiction 
published in this magazine. The one impor- 
tant requirement is that the writing be such 
that the illusion of reality is always present 
—that the people are always human. Each 
issue of the magazine contains a complete 
book-length novel of about 50,000 words, in- 
stallments of two or three serial novels, a 
complete novelette, five or six short stories, 
and several articles and special features on 
timely personalities and news subjects. In- 
cidentally, prize contests are announced at 
times, the current one being a thousand dollar 
prize for the best letter of five hundred 
words or less on the wife-versus-the-other- 
woman problem which is presented in the 
lead novel of the March issue. (Contest 
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closes March 10th.) In all the Redbook 
stories there is a sort of masculine vitality 
which permeates the style, even when the 
subject is a glamorous young romance. Rates 
are excellent here, also, and payment on ac- 
ceptance. Edwin Balmer is editor; Donald 
Kennicott an associate editor. 


* Donald Kennicott is editor of the third 
magazine of this house: Blue Book, long a 
man’s favorite for adventure, action, and 
mystery stories. “Spirited” and “stirring” are 
designations for the contents, and well chosen 
as clues to the sort of style preferred by the 
editor. Don’t send him anything dull, high- 
brow, or stereotyped. And beware of imita- 
tion foreign settings for stories! The best 
entry for the unknown writer to this market 
is the Real Experience department. Five 
stories of real experiences are published each 
month, and prizes on an average of fifty 
dollars each are paid, the exact amount de- 
pending on the length and strength. No need 
to pad out to make the length. The shorter, 
the better. Lengths are between 1,000 and 
4000 words. They may be adventure, 
mystery, sport, humor, war, or business. And 
special stress is laid on the need for humorous 
ones. (Sex stories barred.) Since these 
stories are true experience, a pen name may 
be used if you like. Address these manu- 
scripts to Real Experience Editor. Blue Book 
is located at 230 Park Avenue. 


Liberty is having Major Bowes edit a page 
for amateur writers, poets, and cartoonists. 
Anyone who has not had work published 
and paid for may submit manuscripts. Fic- 
tion must not be over five hundred words in 
length. Readers will vote on the best work 
published in each issue, and awards will be 
paid accordingly: $25 for the best, $10 for 
the second, and $5 each for the next three. 
Address Liberty’s Amateur Writers’ Page, 
Major Bowes, editor, 122 East 42nd Street. 
* Speaking of contests, there are two im- 
portant ones going on which close at the 
end of this month. Manuscripts for the 
Modern Romances Real Life Contest must 
be in the office at 149 Madison Avenue by 
March 30th, if they are to compete for the 
twenty big cash prizes. 


* Confession stories for the True Story con- 
test must be in by March 31st. The address 
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for this is Macfadden Publications, P. O. 
Box 490, Grand Central Station. 

© College Humor, 22 West 48th Street, 
is conducting a contest for the best first short 
short story written by an undergraduate in an 
American or Canadian school, or by a gradu- 
ate or ex-student not more than a year out of 
college. There will be twelve monthly prizes 
of $100 each. Robert A. Pines is the editor 
of this magazine, which has reappeared re- 
cently looking smart and attractive. 

© The Woman’s Home Companion is re- 
ported to pay top prices for material, and 
making other editors dizzy with rage. The 
First Lady of America drew down $16,000 
as her pay last year for the writing she did 
for the Companion, answering letters from 
the women of America. That is what “first- 
class rates” means at 250 Park Avenue! 

Yale Literary Magazine is one hundred 
years old. But I doubt if anyone would 
say it was doddering! Four Pulitzer prize 
winners and America’s only Nobel Prize win- 
ner have served as editors of it while they 
were undergraduates ! 
© Detective Tales, edited by Rogers Terrill 
at 205 East 42nd Street, is a very good 
market for the different detective story which 
is so offtrail that you can’t sell it elsewhere. 
Especially if it is very short—2,000 to 4,000 
words. Not the stereotyped gangster or hard- 
boiled-detective types. Payment on accept- 
ance at one cent minimum; better on the 
very short stuff. 

Popular Publications is bringing out the 
three magazines bought not long ago from 
Roy Horn, and is actively buying material, 
although I understand that on these par- 
ticularly pulps the rate of payment has not 
yet been raised up to the good minimums 
of the Popular line-up. Anyway, all three 
are steady markets: Big-Book Western, New 
Detective, and New Western Magazines. 
Address them all at 205 East 42nd Street. 
® Herb Powell of Magazine Publishers, 67 
West 44th Street, (A. A. Wyn’s group) says 
that Flying Aces is much in need of short 
fiction between 4,500 and 6,000 words in 
length. Stories must be modern air stuff, 
not World War. As suggestions, he men- 
tioned air schools, air liners, plane testing in 
the Orient—there must be any number of 
under-worked air ideas available to writerr 
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who know planes. Pay here is about a cent 
a word on publication. 


© Star Western Magazine, 205 East 42nd 
Street, needs stories—good highly dramatic, 
suspenseful plots with plenty of strong char- 
acter conflict, and some glamor. 


© Rangeland Romance (same _ address) 
would like to develop some women writers 
who know the romantic West and can do 
stories that are heavy on the romantic angle. 
This magazine is playing up the feminine 
angle more strongly now and wants lots of 
romance in its plots. But the trick is to have 
a plot which needs the real old, glamorously 
colorful West as its locale. And the editors 
are having difficulty finding material which 
combines the two factors successfully. Stories 
must have character conflict as well as West- 
ern drama and atmosphere. Gun action is 
not necessary. At present the big needs are 
for novelets of 9,000 words and for shorts of 
3,000. Lengths in between are well stocked. 


HE Fawcett group has made some fur- 

ther changes in the addresses of editorial 
offices. After closing the April forms in 
February, Movie Classic and Screen Book 
will move to Hollywood. Carl Schroeder, 
editor of the latter, will go out to the Coast 
to continue with it. Eric Ergenbright will 
be editor of Movie Classic. 

Laurence Reid will continue on Motion 
Picture Magazine here at the New York 
address: 1501 Broadway. 

Column Review has closed its office at 545 
Fifth Avenue, and now is edited solely in 
Philadelphia at 236 South 8th Street. 

Complete Stories is the new revision of the 
title of Street G@ Smith’s Complete Magazine. 
(79 Seventh Avenue). 

And Mademoiselle has shifted from Mad- 
ison Avenue over to New York’s new center 
of everything—Radio City. New address is 
1270 Sixth Avenue. 

Rockefeller Center Weekly is not only for, 
but by tenants of the aforesaid. 

Popular Publications has changed Dime 
Western Magazine into a monthly. It was 
formerly published twice a month. It is 
also trying out a new title, All Aces, but is 
not yet in the general market for any ma- 
terial for this. 
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The American Spectator, 132 West 3lst 
Street, has raised its price to fifteen cents, 

The Modern Monthly has moved its busi- 
ness office to 47 East 21st Street, reduced 
its price to fifteen cents, planned a new 
format, and added several names to its edi- 
torial board. All part of plans for expansion; 
but no word on pay for contributions. 

Only short stories are needed at present 
by Harper’s Bazaar, 572 Madison Avenue. 
Beatrice Kaufman is fiction editor. 

Magazine Publishers, 67 West 44th Street, 
has discontinued the monthly pulp, Sky 
Birds. Herb Powell was the last editor of 
this, which was devoted to World War air 
stories. Probably young readers want some- 
thing more up-to-date. The War was a dead 
issue before the youngsters of today learned 
to read! It’s hard to believe. 

Wu Fang, the mystery-detective Oriental, 
has been killed off by Popular Publications, 
205 East 42nd Street. He was a bit too 
juvenile ; more sophistication of plot needed 
to put this sort of thing over into the Fu 
Manchu class of popularity. 

Fiction Digest, which was to reprint the 
ten best adventure, detective, and mystery 
stories of each month, failed to get needed 
backing. 

Another monthly which failed to make 
good on announcements was The Patrician, 
1872 Monroe Avenue, the Bronx. 

Romances of Hollywood Movies has been 
discontinued. This had originally been called 
Broadway and Hollywood Movies, and the 
address was 1450 Broadway. 

Tomorrow, announced at 545 Fifth Ave- 
nue, is noted on the cards at that building 
as being merely “out.” 

Beginning with the February _ issue, 
Parents’ Magazine, 7 East 40th Street, ap- 
pears with new type and headline style. 





Chieago Market Letter 


By Forrest WARREN 
General Markets 


ORD rates on the Chicago market 
W.. still comparatively low, but 
optimism is encouraging among re- 
sponsible publishers. 
e@ Esquire. Editor, Arnold Gingrich; 919 
North Michigan Avenue. Esquire is well 
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stocked on articles at present but is open for 
fiction. Length limit still remains at 2,000 
words but rates for first stories have been in- 
creased from $50.00 to $75.00. Contrary to 
general opinion, sometimes more than one 
story a month is used from unknown writers. 

An occurrence while the writer was in the 
Esquire offices illustrates the need for writers 
to retain carbon copies of all submitted ma- 
terial. An artist, who had been given an ac- 
cepted story for illustration, telephoned fran- 
tically that he had lost it! No proofs had 
yet been made of the story and when I left 
a wire was on the way to find out if the 
writer had a carbon copy. I don’t know 
how it ended but that is one way a manu- 
script can disappear in an editorial office. 

e@ Inland Topics. Editor, George Crook ; 
1033 Palmolive Building, Michigan Avenue. 
An editorial change has altered the entire 
policy of Inland Topics. No longer wants 
material with exclusively feminine appeal. 
Fiction must be The New Yorker style, 
smart, glittering and sophisticated. Fiction 
lengths from 1,000 to 1,500 words. Payment 
is low, $10.00 per story, but higher rates will 
prevail soon. Payment on publication. 

e@ Weird Tales. Editor, Farnsworth Wright ; 
840 N. Michigan Avenue. Active buying 
here on all lengths from 1,000 to 70,000 
words. Weird Tales uses all types of weird, 
creepy stories crammed with action. 

The only taboos here are tales of canni- 
balism, dialect and those in which leprosy is 
prominent. Tales of werewolves, vampires, 
witches, devil-worship, ghosts, strange mon- 
sters and weird scientific or surgical stories 
will find a ready welcome here. Remember, 
Weird Tales induces terror and sometimes 
horror in the reader but accepts nothing that 
is sickening or disgusting, e.g., blood drink- 
ing must be done by animals and not human 
beings. 

Weird Tales is now in the market for de- 
tective stories with a definitely weird slant. 
Love element is not disfavored here but sex 
as such is barred. 

Rates are lc a word, payment on publica- 
tion. Uses weird poetry up to 40 lines. Pay- 
ment 25c a line. 

Magic Carpet. Same address and editor 
Weird Tales. A good title though dormant 


now. 
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@ Extension Magazine. Editor, S. A. 
Baldus; 360 North Michigan Avenue. Uses 
good, clean fiction of 2,500-4,500 words in 
length. Story settings may be in any part of 
the world. Romance element is important 
whether the story is adventure, business, city 
or rural in locale. Writer must show a 
knowledge of real life situations. 


Rates are based on Ic a word but varv 

widely according to the quality of the mat 
rial. Payment on acceptance. Unknow 
writers are welcomed here. 
@ Open Court. Editor, M. Elizabeth Carus; 
149 East Huron Street. This is a limited 
market but one worth while to the scholarly 
writer. Uses well-written cultural, scientific 
and religious articles. Open Court devotes 
50% of its space to religious and cultural 
problems and developments of the Orient. 

Lengths of articles are from 2,000-5,000 
words and payment is on arrangement with 
the author. No fiction or verse is used. 
@ Poetry. Editor, Harriet Monroe; 
East Erie Street. 

In the market for all types of poetry. 
Length limitations are rather loose in appli- 
cation although material longer than 150 
lines is rarely used. Rates are usually from 
$6.00 to $7.00 a page and paid on publica- 
tion. 

Standards here are high and attainment 
of this goal carries with it a degree of 
prestige. Annual $100.00 prizes are offered 
for best poems of the year. Such prize-win- 
ning poems are published in the November 
Award Number of Poetry. Beginning poets 
are welcomed here and, quoting Poetry staff, 
“you would be surprised at the amount of 
good poetry being written by unknown 
poets.” 

@ Step Ladder. Editor, Flora Warren Seymour ; 
4917 South Blackstone Avenue. Uses 1000 word 
articles on books and writing. Some poetry used. 
Writing must be of the highest quality. No pay- 
ment is made but prizes are offered forthe best 
accepted material. 

e@ Child Life. Editor, Marjorie Barrows ; 
536 South Clark Street. The safe here is well 
stocked at present due to a recently com- 
pleted contest. 

Can use some short, realistic adventure 
stories from 1,400-2,100 words in length. 
Also a few games and clever “things to do”. 
Both stories and games should be directed 
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to children from 8 to 12 years of age. Above 
all avoid “writing down” to the readers of 
Child Life. 

Rates are lc a word and up, payable on 
publication. 

Chicagoan. Editor, William R. Weaver; 407 
South Dearborn Street. The key has turned in the 
front door for the last time. Indications are that 
the brilliant career of the Chicagoan is definitely 
ended, no rumors of revival. This should boom 
the stock of Inland Topics. 

10 Story Book. Editor, Harry S. Keeler; 529 
South Clark Street. In the market for sexy, risque 
stories 600-5000 words in length also playlets meet- 
ing these requirements. All lengths are paid for 
on publication at the rate of $6.00 per story. 

Originality of plot is important here. You will 
get a check for a well plotted story here even if 
it is weak in other departments. Reading and 
payment is more prompt now than it has been 
for the past two years. 

junior Home Magazine. Editor, Garry C. My- 
ers; 1018 South Wabash Avenue. Off the market 
at present. 

Detective. Editor, Al Dunlap; 1029 South 

Wabash Avenue. No market. Entirely staff pre- 
pared by and for detectives. 
e Rotarian. Editor, L. D. Case; 35 East 
Wacker Drive. Uses little fiction, about two 
stories a year. Heavily stocked at present 
but uses articles devoted to discussion of 
social and economic problems. Some travel 
articles are used but they must show a 
knowledge of the country written about and 
be accompanied by photographs. 

Lengths are from  1,500-2,000 
Material accepted paid for at once at good 
rates. 

@ Official Detective Stories. Editor, Harry 
Keller; 731 Plymouth Court. Don’t waste 
postage sending manuscripts here. Uses 
material only on assignment. 

@ Chicago Daily News. Editor, John Pat- 
rick Lally; 400 West Madison Street. Ac- 
tively in the market for 1,000-word stories 
and 25,000-word serials for issuance in 12 
installments. The short stories should not be 
character studies but well-plotted stories that 
move rapidly through the activity and con- 
versation of the characters. Mr. Lally prefers 
stories with a surprise twist at the end. No 
sexy, gangster or morbid stories wanted. An 
acceptance for a short brings from $5.00 to 
$25.00, depending on the quality. Rejections 
are personal and tell why the story was re- 
jected. 


words. 
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Serials should be adventure stories with 

strong, clean romance element. No limita- 
tions as to setting, open to historical ro- 
mances. Serial rates vary from $50.00 to 
$500.00. All payments on publication. 
e Hygeia. Editor, Morris Fishbein, M. D.; 
535 North Dearborn. Wants good, authori- 
tative health articles on any phase of health- 
ful living written for the layman. Fiction 
and poetry should be written from the health 
angle. Uses children’s stories for all ages. 
Uses photographs to illustrate articles and 
pays for them in a lump price with accepted 
material. 

Rates are lc a word minimum, payable 
on publication. Unarrived writers are wel- 
come here. 


Books 


ILLETT, CLARK AND COMPANY. 
Editor, Llewellyn Jones; 440 South 
Dearborn Street. Publish religious books or 
books treating some phase of religion and its 
social aspects. Also interested in book length 
novels. Novels need not have a religious 
slant but they must be well written. Not 
interested in the “rental library” type of 
novel material. Any book length manuscript 
whether historical, biographical or interpre- 
tive of present-day conditions will receive 
consideration here. 
Payment is on arrangement with the 
author. 

Reilly and Lee. Editor, Esther Gould; 
325 West Huron Street. The unknown writer 
is welcome here but all manuscripts must be 
of the highest quality. Not interested in 
“rental library” type of material. Wants his- 
torical, biographical and present-day mate- 
rial. 

Novels with moving picture sales possibili- 
ties will have a better chance of winning on 
this market. There are no length limitations. 

Also publishes a list of specialty books of 
appeal to particular types of readers. 


Black Archer Press. Editor, William Targ; 
808 North Clark Street. Publishes a limited list 
of books of verse and books about books. Wants 
bookish material of particularly high quality that 
will interest collectors and other discriminating 
people. Payment is on arrangement with author. 

A new venture here is the Book Collector’s 
Journal. Issued bi-monthly in newspaper 
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form, it is filled with information about rare 
books, first editions and collectors’ items. 
There is no pay at present but this is a 
worthy market for the writer who knows and 
is interested in book collecting. 

A. C. McClurg and Company, 333 East 
Ontario Street. Although this is not an ac- 
tively buying market they are always in a 
receptive mood toward well-written book- 
length fiction. All types of high quality nov- 
els are used here. Buying will increase here 
when book market conditions improve. 

Rand, McNally and Company, 536 South 
Clark Street. Buying activity here is largely 
confined at present to shorter book lengths 
for children to sell at 10c, 25c and 50c 
through chain store outlets. Material should 
be written to appeal to children from three 
to twelve years of age. 

Some need for longer book-length mate- 
rial, 50,000 words or less, for older children. 
Taboos are smoking, drinking and swearing. 
Payment is on arrangement with the author. 


Radio 


The radio situation on the Chicago mar- 
ket, from the standpoint of the freelance 
writer, is bad. This is the fault of writers 
themselves. Writers have deluged continuity 
editors so long with hopelessly poor material 
that many editors have given up and de- 
termined to use only staff prepared scripts. 

In the opinions of the majority of the 
continuity editors, there is one reason that 
accounts for the rejection of 95% of sub- 
mitted scripts. Most writers lack a knowledge 
of the actual appearance of a radio script. 
Other writers submit their material without 
regard for timing and the split-second ac- 
curacy of radio broadcasts. And some scripts 
are obvious imitations of already existing 
broadcasts. Stations are looking for new, 
fresh ideas and not rehashed material. A 
final reason for rejection is an obvious one 
that, strangely, is overlooked by many writ- 
ers. They forget they are writing for the ear 
and not for the eye. 

Rates still hover close to $25.00 for a 
15-minute show and $50.00 for a 30-minute 
show. Demand is almost entirely for 15- 
minute material. 


There is a definite market for radio script 
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from free lance writers but unless they work 
hard at the elimination of the above faults 
before submitting any material to radio sta- 
tions the next few years will see the radio 
market closed definitely to outside writers 
just as happened with the movies on original 
MS. 

A list of the radio stations in the Chicago 
area follows : 

N. B. C. Continuity Editor, Lawrence Hol- 
comb; 222 West North Bank Drive. Operates 
stations WMAQ and WENR. Covers central 
division of NW. B. C. 

Always looking for good, outstanding material. 
At present want, “15 minute serial script for 


broadcasting five times a week that will interest 
women and children.” 


WBBM. Continuity Editor, Hal Hudson; 410 
North Michigan Avenue. 


WIND and W77D, 201 North Wells Street. 
No free lance material accepted. 


WLS, 1230 West Washington Boulevard. Not 
buying at present. 


WGN, Continuity Editor, Blair Wallacer; Trib- 


une Tower. 


WSBC, 1258 South Michigan. 

WAAF, Continuity Editors, Edward E. Sim- 
mons and L. W. Davidson. A station that has 
started many writers and actors on_ successful 
careers. A good bet here at present is the Radio 
Playnouse show. Uses high quality free lance 
material with no other qualifications than it shall 
be good. 


Class 


PECIALTY SALESMAN. Editor, Rich- 
ard Milton; 307 North Michigan Ave- 
nue. Uses articles of not more than 2,500 
words that furnish practical and _inspira- 
tional information to salesmen in the direct- 
selling field. In the market for articles built 
around the attainments of successful sales- 
men in this field. 

Rates are 2c a word and $1.00 up for 
photographs. 

Inland Printer. Editor, J. L. Frazier; 205 
West Wacker Drive. In the market for 
articles of 1,000-5,000 words that will help 
those in printing and allied trades to pro- 
duce, manage, and sell more effectively and 
economically. No fiction or poetry. Brief 
fillers and printing shop notes of 100 words 
and up are used. 

Rates are indefinite depending on the 
value and timeliness of the material. Photo- 
graphs are used. Payment on publication. 
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Prairie Farmer. Editor, Clifford V. 
Gregory ; 1230 West Washington Boulevard. 
This publication deals with every phase of 
farming that is of interest to the farmer of 
the middle west. Small market but open if 
you know farm operations as performed in 
1936. 

Pay according to value of material. Uses 
photographs. 

Printing Arts Quarterly, formerly Printed 
Salesmanship, 4660 Ravenswood Avenue. 
Uses articles on advertising, sales promotion, 
advertising promotion, and many other 
forms of direct mail advertising. Most mate- 
rial accepted here is by those in the field. 

Lengths are from 1,000-1,500 words and 
rates vary according to value of material. 
All articles should be accompanied by illus- 
trative material from the advertising cam- 
paign written about. 

Horse and Jockey, Editor, C. L. Hall; 
2337 Devon Avenue. If you have followed 
the ponies and think you have a winning 
betting system you might submit it here and 
regain some of the money lost in learning it. 

An occasional photograph is used. Rates 
indefinite and payable on publication. Uses 
a race horse story once in a while. 

Advertising Age. Editor, S. R. Bernstein ; 
100 East Ohio Street. Material here is writ- 
ten entirely in newspaper style. Tell the 
story in the first paragraph. Handles news 
from all principal cities through correspond- 
ents. If you live in a larger city it might be 
well to find out if your territory is covered. 
Rates are 50c an inch. 

Christian Century. Editor, Charles C. 
Morrison ; 440 South Dearborn Street. Uses 
material of a political, social or international 
nature. Must be journalistically well written 
and undenominational. The minimum rate 
is $10.00 an article, paid on publication. 
Lengths not more than 2,500 words. 

Popular Aviation. Editor, B. G. Davis; 
608 South Dearborn Street. In the market 
for semi-technical aviation articles for the 
amateur aviation enthusiast. Articles and 
construction plans on new type planes, en- 
gines and models are always wanted here. 
Articles should be 2,000-2,500 words in 
length and always accompanied by drawings 
or photographs. 





Rates vary from Yc to 5c a word with the 
average at lc. Payment on publication. 

Mail Order Journal. Editor, B. G. Davis; 
608 South Dearborn Street. This is a new 
publication started last October and sold by 
subscription only. Goes to all mai! order 
houses and tries to help them solve every 
phase of their business problems. To date 
this has been done partially by the case his- 
tory method of examining existing company 
problems. 

Articles should be limited to 1,000 words. 
Payment is lc a word on publication ; photo- 
graphs, $1.50 to $3.00. 

Graphic Arts. Editor, D. B. Eidenberg; 
608 South Dearborn. Material needed is 
highly technical. Must be of interest to 
printers and typographers. Always interested 
in new printing processes, and recent de- 
velopments in typography. 

No serial material used. Lengths not more 
than 1,500-2,000 words. Minimum rates Ic 
a word, 

Great Lakes Banker. Editor, M. A. Graettinger; 
33 North LaSalle Street. No free lance material 
used, 

Rand, McNally Banker’s Monthly. Editor 
John Y. Beatty; 536 South Clark Street. 
This publication goes to bank cashiers and 
other bank officials and tries to show them 
new, easier and safer ways of conducting 
business. Particularly interested at the pres- 
ent time in banker-dealer relationships. Show 
how bank loans to dealers and merchants 
can be facilitated. Material should be writ- 
ten from the banker’s point of view and bank 
officer’s signature obtained for interview 
material used. 

Rates are Ic a word, payable on publica- 
tion, and run from 1,500-2,500 words in 
length. 

Popular Homecraft. Editor, L. D. Perry; 
737 North Michigan Avenue. All articles 
should have at least one photograph, pencil 
sketches or working drawings. Directed to 
men and older boys interested in working 
with tools. Although 90% of the space is 
devoted to woodworking, articles on work- 
ing with leather, metal, plastic materials and 
puppetry will be welcomed. 

Rates are $8.00 a page with the average 
length 3 pages. Pay on publication. 

Popular Mechanics. Editor, L. W. Weber; 
(Continued to page 23) 
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Sledding Toward the Slicks 


By JosepH CREAMER 


IVE o’clock in late December. Quit- 

ting time for the day-workers ; starting 

time for the spare time fictioneer. I 
shed the day’s thoughts and the innumer- 
able tasks clamoring for attention. 

Lights blink off down the dark tunnel of 
the office with the regularity of semaphores ; 
faces fade, stenographers apply fresh lip- 
stick and clerks do swift duty to dusty boot 
tops. 

Three hours ago the windows across the 
street sparkled with sunlight. Now they 
stare out with the 


Time passes, I think, as he continues talk- 
ing. The night’s short and there’s a tale to 
be written and a machine waiting. Time 
flying by and the sodden fear that it will 
leave you running in its wake. 

Once again I’m conscious of the gassy 
backwash of crawling taxis and rumbling 
trucks. 

I mutter, “Good Night” hurriedly and 
turn into the darkness of a side street. Free 
... free . . . free, I think. I leave the tall 
lad standing in the distance, with the drizzle 
sparkling on his hat 





mute rigidity of blind 
eyes. There’s a soft 
drizzle falling and it’s 
windy again. 

I like rain. I like 
the tomb-quiet im- 
mensity of this cubby- 
hole nine stories above 
the mauling mobs and 
bawling newshawks of 
the street below. But, 


hopes. 





Every once in a while, a reader of this 
magazine, bored with writing fiction, sits 
himself down and sends off a note to us 
telling about himself his work, and his 
Such human documents show 
better than most articles we secure, what 
it takes to be a writer. Little intimate 
methods of working and special tech- 
niques pop up in such letters that we 
hope will help us 
more of such letters from the great, the 
near-great, and the unknown. 


all. Let us have 


brim and a puzzled 
frown between his 
eyes. He doesn’t un- 
derstand the dumb, 
driving, maddening, 
malignant force that 
drives one on to tap 
out tales for evenings 
on end. 

I have a book of 
Katherine Mansfield’s 








there’s a tale to be 

written, a machine waiting, white paper 

beckoning in a small house in the suburbs. 
Noise arises in clouds as I step into the 

Mazda glory of Fourth Avenue and in an 

hour it will be as dark and silent as the grave. 


The tall chap who pounds out copy in the 
office next to mine steps from the shadows 
and falls into parade by my side. His head 
is erect and his eyes catch the lights of the 
avenue. He talks on and on, until, aware 
of the silence that has greeted his outbursts, 
he stops and considers me. 

He slaps me on the shoulder : 


“C’mon, old son, snap out of it! What 
YOU need is a drink.” 

His spontaniety bores me; his talk is aim- 
less and infuriating and yet, I envy him. A 
lad on an automatic errand, hurrying 
through the streets, nothing on his mind, joy 


in his heart. 


in my pocket, but I 
dare not turn to its pages. Her stuff is too 
introspective for a night like this. One page 
of Mansfield and that boy and girl I left 
standing on the beach three miles south of 
Montego would be going through a set of 
psychopathic calesthenics for a public that 
doesn’t give a damn. No, the mass public 
isn’t concerned with the dark recesses of the 
mind. Its heroes and heroines must be like 
the boy I left standing in the drizzle with 
the puzzled frown between his eyes; people 
on automatic errands with joy in their 
hearts. 


Home now and the quiet streets. Dinner, 
and my mind cluttered with cameo shots 


of the day. An old woman standing in the 
rain with peonies for sale . . . a bank teller’s 
fingers smooth, white and lean passing 


through a grill in a wall. . . a couple fading 
into the darkness, arm in arm, her face 
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caught in the spotlight of a street lamp for 
an instant and alight with happiness... a 
teamster whipping a horse . . . two marble- 
faced men with bowlers passing through the 
gates of Grand Central, one handcuffed to 
a small bored man. All incidents, to be 
made into stories. 

Those twenty-five hundred words of half- 
completed story must wait while I jot down 
these vague fancies in one of half a dozen 
plot books on the shelf at my elbow. 

Let’s see I turn the pages. Odd 
thoughts, phrases; bits of action seen and 
conversations heard. “He walks like a sick 
man,” “That was old when Nero said it.” 
“Hell, I can’t be right all the time and hang 
pictures, too.” 

Character sketches, word pictures ranging 
from descriptions of a sun-blistered crew 
paddling a shell down the Cambridge to a 
small boy whimpering over a cat struck by 
a speedster. Nothing is too meager for these 
notebooks and much of it may never be used. 
There are innumerable newspaper clippings, 
basic ideas for stories. There are even skel- 
eton sketches of sailboats plastered with nau- 
tical terms. There’s the interior of a sub- 
marine and a diver’s outfit, pricked off with 
the names of the equipment he carries. 

Now, I elaborate those thought flashes 
mentioned some sentences back. What about 
the bank teller with the smooth, white fin- 
gers? I don’t strive for a complete plot. I 
want to catch a momentary picture of that 
man and inject some motive that will prompt 
further action. What are his thoughts as 
he handles the money? What are his am- 
bitions? He hasn’t any, you muse. All 
right, we'll give him some. It all goes in the 
notebook. 

Then the couple fading into the darkness. 
It may serve as the nucleus of a mystery, 
murder or love story. It will all depend on 
the treatment. Of such stuff is fiction made. 

White paper and a typewriter now and 
words refuse to come. I glance back at the 
paragraphs I have written the night before. 

Joan’s voice was far off,” I read, “and 
as she talked, Bill could hear the rattling of 
ice on glass from the veranda. The soft 
swish of sandals as the throng took the path 
to a fleet of cars lined along the long road 
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leading from the bungalow. 


Unheeding 
Joan’s words, he was very conscious of her 
sitting there in the sun with the light play- 


” 


ing through the gold of her hair. . . 

Go ahead, sap, I cudgel myself. Keep 
right on with that crap and you’ll write two 
thousand more words without a spot of dia- 
logue and no action. 

I try again. No good. You're not in the 
mood, I say to myself. Gosh, it’s a grand 
old alibi. Of course, I’m not in the mood! 
Mood, hell! Story writing’s only glorified 
reporting, I consider; and, sometimes, not 
even good reporting. My mind feels like a 
pair of trousers that have been stretched 
until the stitches squeak. 

I’m conscious of time again; minutes flee- 
ing, a day ahead. 

You’re losing the old facility, my mind 
says. You’re growing lazy, you chump. Atta 
boy, keep right on wiggling your fingers and 
blowing pipe smoke into the air and you’ll 
be back at your desk with two thousand 
words to be written hanging over you all 
day like a black conscience. 

Write, write, write, my mind urges. Hell, 
I CAN’T write! Don’t be an ass. You 
couldn’t pull that gag on a_ newspaper. 
Okay. The keys begin clattering. The 
words are unintelligible, at first, but I’m 
writing, and slowly the mind begins to un- 
curl and stretch itself, weariness vanishes as 
this synthetic enthusiasm transmits itself to 
the keys, to the paper. The pipe goes out. I 
forget to light it. Time doesn’t mean a 
thing now. Bill and Joan are back on the 
paper. They move along the beach south 
of Montego; dialogue crackles, the bushes 
in the background suddenly part and a face 
hoves into sight. A parrot cackles blasphe- 
mously and flutters his wings. As the clock 
in the lower hall bawls out midnight the 
first draft of the yarn steps from the ma- 
chine .. . a night’s work done! 

Well, what is it, this spare time writing? 
Madness? Consider the markets. Among 
the weekly magazines, Collier’s receives over 
a hundred manuscripts a day, and 90 per 
cent of them fiction, most of them un- 
solicited. The Saturday Evening Post aver- 
ages higher, and other magazines, in order 
of importance, scale down. 
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How many of these unsolicited manu- 
scripts are bought? Not many. But, will 
the good story go unread; unrecognized? 
Listen... 

I once thought so. You couldn’t convince 
me otherwise. I said to myself: Colliers, 
Cosmopolitan, Redbook and others have 
their pet writers, the new guy’s out in the 
cold. A week before I wrote this ditty, I 
sent a script to Collier’s. I thought: Hell, 
just another one to come home to roost. 
Well, it did, BUT . .. accompanied by a 
letter from an editor asking ME to drop in 
and see him and talk over my future as a 
possible Collier’s contributor. For forty 
minutes that man sat there pounding home 
the things that makes a story acceptable to 
Collier's. And not long ago came a letter 
from Edwin Balmer of Redbook, telling me 
specifically why I couldn’t sell him the thing 
I mailed, but suggesting a possible market! 

. . to which the script eventually sold. If 
you're good, keep pounding ; and never lose 
faith in yourself. 


OUR years ago, while on the copy staff 

of Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, 
the ad agency, after working for the old 
N. Y. World, pounding Wall Street pave- 
ments for a bank, clerking in a drug store, 
selling from house to house and trying to go 
to sea, I began the perilous, but always fas- 
cinating, business of contributing to the 
magazines. 

In March, 1934, I switched to fiction and 
sold stuff to Judge, The New Yorker, 
Argosy, All-Story, Love Story, Home, and 
Brooklyn Eagle. Articles followed the fiction 
and these landed with Outdoor Life, Popular 
Mechanics, Opportunity, Argosy, Mac- 
Lean’s, N. Y. Times, and Chicago Tribune. 

All this was done while holding down a 
day job and just to prove that the stuff had 
some merit, Clifton Fadiman, then with 
Simon & Schuster, went to the trouble of 
writing me four letters, one asking me to 
drop in and discuss the possibilities of writ- 
ing a book for § & S and the others urging 
me to keep going after he had read three 
chapters of the one written immediately after 
the interview. 

This book now stands complete except for 
three chapters. My only reason for not 
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letting it go is due to the fact I don’t think 
it’s quite good enough and I have lost inter- 
est in the material. 

What’s ahead, I don’t know. James N. 
Young of Collier’s told me: “Creamer, I 
read the story you mailed us and, by God, 
it’s GOOD. But, the only reason I haven’t 
submitted it for purchase is because it’s not 
just the type of thing Collier’s would buy. 
But .. . you CAN write, and I want to see 
more.” 

Young has just received two more. What 
will happen, I don’t know. But from all in- 
dications, I’m sledding on toward the slicks. 
.. . for good, I hope! 

It’s great fun, this being a writer. 


Chicago Markets 
(Continued from page 20) 
200 East Ontario Street. If you have suitable 
material you will always find a market here. 
Feature article limit is 2,500 words with 
shorts about 200 words. 

Want articles that have human interest, 
action and novelty in the fields of science, 
mechanics and invention. Taboos are his- 
torical, nature freaks and highly technical 
materials. 

Payment on acceptance and report within 
24 hours of receiving manuscript. Photo- 
graphs are important and are paid for at 
$3.00 and up. Accepted articles bring lc a 
word and higher. 

Golfing. Editor, Herbert Graffis; 14 East 
Jackson Boulevard. Published April to 
August only. Wants golfing articles and fic- 
tion of not more than 3,000 words. Writer 
must show a knowledge of golf and write 
with a “locker room” slant. No literary, 
essay material wanted nor hole in one or 
play-by-play stories. Uses one _ intimate, 
close-up biography of prominent pro or 
amateur each month. 

Pays lc a word and $3.00 up for photo- 
graphs on publication. 

Golfdom. Same address and editor as 
Golfing. Wants articles that will aid the pro 
in his shop merchandising, instruction and 
related problems. Also articles to help the 
greenkeeper, club manager, president or 
other club executive to solve their problems. 

Length not over 2,009 words, prefer 1,000 





(Continued to page 42) 



































Casey at the Bat 






Sport Stories That Sell 


By Moran Tupury 


PA sey 2 ever told me that most sport 


story heroes come to bat in the last 

half of the ninth, with the score tied. 
Nobody ever told me that on the third 
pitched ball the sport story hero poles out a 
homer, wins the game, and from this minute 
on his path is rosy. 

Nobody ever had to tell me to write like 
that because sport stories of all stories, come 
closest by sheer instinct, to a man’s heart. 

For this reason it might not be a bad idea 
for the budding young writer to begin with 
the writing of sport stories. They should 
come more easily to him. Instinct would 
tell this young writer what to put into sport 
stories, and what to leave out. And when 
he had finished his sport story he would 
hold in his hand the key to writing all 
short stories. 

I feel pretty strongly about this. My own 
experience justifies my feeling strongly. The 
first story I ever sold was a sport story. It 
was to the late Archibald L. Sessions, editor 
of Street and Smith’s Sport Story Magazine. 
And almost every story I ever sold afterward 
was nothing more than a sport story—with 
some exciting activity on the part of the 
hero which was a substitute for the game. 
A sport story is the short story reduced to its 
most melodramatic, sure-fire form. 


IGHT now there are most sport story 

magazines published than ever before. 
There is hardly a general fiction magazine 
which does not use them gladly. Sometimes, 
too, there is not much difference between 
the requirements of a sport story magazine 
and a slick paper fiction magazine. I sent 
a sport story—ski-jumping—to a sport maga- 
zine to whom I had sold regularly. It came 
back. On a chance, I sent it to College 
Humor. They bought it at four times my 
pulp rate. It was called “Money Handicap.” 
John La Gatta did the illustrations. 


I do not know if I could write a story 
about a waste basket like Mr. Hubbard. | 
don’t for this reason: The plot is only half 
of my problem. The other half is what I 
would call atmosphere. It is the glow, 
glamor—or whatever you call it—that I try 
to throw over the plot itself. I imagine Mr. 
Hubbard does this unconsciously. Certainly 
his card-pitching episode had swell glamor. 

Well, let’s start. I'll take a novelet I did 
for Dime Sport called “The Great Garrity.” 


Plot: Lion and Mouse act. The Lion 
does something generous for the Mouse at a 
time when the Mouse needed help badly. 
Later, the Mouse pays the Lion back. 
Switch the spotlight on this and it becomes: 
A star football player helps out an unknown 
player. Later, the unknown comes across 
the star in a hole—and pulls him out. That 
was the plot. 





But it wasn’t enough. So I began to take 
up the other half of my job. Glamor. 

The Lion became the Great Garrity. He 
was part Jim Thorpe, part Red Grange. 
He was the greatest football player the coun- 
try had ever seen. I made up supposed 
quotations from All-America write-ups to 
support this. He was such a glamorous 
figure, in fact, that it was difficult to see how 
anybody could help him. It was hard to 
see how such a great man could ever be 
helped by an unknown player. He could 
win his own games. He did win them. He 
won them at high school, college—in pro 
ranks. 

How could the Mouse pay back the Lion 
for helping him score that touchdown back 
in high school days when the Mouse’s father 
looked on? The Mouse wanted to pay back 
the debt. It preyed on his mind. He was 
always on the lookout for the chance. But 
as each year passed and the Lion grew more 
famous—there was even less chance of his 
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needing a mere Mouse’s help to win cham- 
pionship games. 

That was the problem. And because I 
believe in glamor in sport stories I finally hit 
on it. 

I doubt if there was anything much more 
glamorous that Gene Tunney quitting box- 
ing when he was at the very peak. Let the 
sports writers kid him about being the boxer 
who became bookworm. The glamor re- 
mains. Tunney did not wait to become a 
has-been. He went out in a blaze of glory. 
Just as Joe Louis would do today if he quit. 

So I had it. At the very peak, something 
happened to the Lion. On the professional 
team now, he saw the substitutes on the 
bench. Old, battered, forgotten. Not kid 
footballers but Forgotten Men. And into 
the Lion’s heart came the Gene Tunney 
urge. He would quit after the champion- 
ship Chicago game. He would go out in a 
final burst of glory. Kids years afterward 
would remember him at his best. 

Only, he couldn’t quit. He didn’t have 
the dough. He had given it away, sending 
orphans to the country. 

It was the Mouse’s chance come after 
long waiting. He could help the Lion to 
quit, even if he couldn’t help him win 
games. He was the Lion’s treasurer. He 
did not tell him there wasn’t enough money 
to buy that Western farm. He kept it under 
his hat. But he had only half the money 
on hand needed by the Lion. He must do 
something. He must pay the Lion back 
now. But how to find the way! At this 
point—if I had only had plots in mind—I 
should have done a number of things. But 
I wanted glamor to touch the climax. So I 
had the Mouse bet what money was left on 
the Lion’s game. If the Mouse lost the 
bet it was going to be hard work explaining 
that there had not been enough money on 
nand—he had kept silent on that. If he 
won: Well, it would be the final proof that 
the Mouse believed in the Lion. He was 
staking his reputation, risking financial de- 
fault, on his belief in the Lion’s football 
ability. 

Of course the Lion won. Of course the 
Mouse handed him over the money. Of 
course the Lion and the Girl got aboard the 
train at Pennsylvania station. And of 
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course, even then, the Mouse did not tell 
how he had risked his own reputation to get 
that money. He had had his pay-off. He 
was Satisfied. 

The train pulls out. With an empty feel- 
ing, the Mouse leaves the station. Where 
does he go? Into a coffee dive, of course. 
He orders a cup of Java and two sinkers. 
He doesn’t have any more money. 


The waiter says, looking up from the eve- 
ning paper: “Imagine that guy Garrity 
quitting at the top! Imagine it!” 

“All these big shots are like that,” answers 
the Mouse. “They’re a little screwy some- 
where.” 

That’s what I mean by plot plus glamor. 
It’s the only thing which you, as a sports 
story writer, do to make your story satisfying 
to you. It’s the extra measure you put in to 
satisfy your own heart. And usually it is 
the difference between a sale and a rejection. 

Of course plot comes first. We all know 
that. So let’s talk about plots. 

The first man I ever talked with about 
stories was E. K. Means. He wrote stories 
for Munsey’s and he was a pupil of Bob 
Davis. I became his pupil. Later, I became 
a sort of disciple of Mr. Sessions—although 
I don’t suppose he ever knew it. Together, 
both these men had the O. Henry Bug. 

It is a good bug. It produces stories which 
have one problem, one solution—and a sur- 
prise for the reader. It’s good entertain- 
ment. 

I used one formula for years. I have 
varied it since. But that formula stood me 
in good stead. It was sure-fire. It was 
sure-fire for other people. I picked it up 
over a space of four years while with Adven- 
ture, under Arthur S. Hoffmann. I do not 
mean it was Mr. Hoffmann’s formula. Far 


from it. Mr. Hoffman had a broader atti- 
tude toward writing fiction. He was a great 
editor. 


Here is my sport story formula: - 

Lay your story out so that it embraces 
three games. As the story begins, your hero 
is finishing up the first game. In this open- 
ing game, his problem appears. It bothers 
him. It presages disaster. Then comes the 
second game. No longer does the game 
presage disaster. It absolutely guarantees 
disaster. Then you come to the third, and 
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final game. In this game, right up to the 
climax, all the early signs of disaster are 
apparent. They come right smack onto the 
hero’s jaw. What will he do? 

He finds the way, of course. He solves 
the problem. And he wins that final game. 

This is more than merely a good plot 
set-up. It is the machinery underneath. It 
keeps your story—and reader—moving from 
one game to another. It gives your story 
continual movement. And sport stories can- 
not sit down for a minute. 

There is nothing startling about this plot 
scaffold. But it worked for me. It allowed 
me to spend four years in Europe. I passed 
it on to three friends of mine. None had 
ever sold before. Two became pulp paper 
writers. One sold Collier’s. I had no part 
in that, naturally. But that formula did 
start them off. 
that this formula is 
I began with it. 


Please remember 
offered you as a beginning. 
Sport story writing is a beginning. Later, 
you will try other forms of fiction. But I 
will take oath, from my own experience, that 
that formula is serviceable in any sort of 
writing. 


ET’S go into more detail. There are 

two ways I know to look for a sport 
story plot. One is to ask yourself what kind 
of problem your hero can find himself in. 
The other way is to find a spectacular end- 
ing—a thrilling, conclusive act, and build 
up the beginning and middle of a story 
which leads to that act. 





The first way is harder. You ask your- 
self: What kind of hole is my hero in? 
His hole must be this kind: It must imply 
that he is thereby prevented from winning 
some game. Years ago I used to write 
stories about a guy who had to make a 
home-run because, in some way, it would 
keep his father from going to jail. It was 
a touching idea. But today—=§in today’s 
markets — it wanders too far away from hero 
and game. In sport stories the game comes 
first every time! 

I did a football story about a blocking 
back. His problem was—he was a blocking 





back. He took out would-be tacklers so the 
star, a swell-headed prima donna, could 
make touchdowns. 


The blocking back did 
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not mind. He had always been a blocking 
back. Being one became a problem to him 
only when his girl became sick of having him 
take another man’s lickings—when a pro 
team offered both the blocking back and the 
swell-headed star jobs—with the blocking 
back offered half the salary of the star. 

In other words: How could the blocking 
back stop being a blocking back—and try a 
few things on his own! 

That’s the best kind of sport story plot. 
It grows out of the player. It winds up with 
him. In this case the star was injured and 
the blocking back got a chance to carry the 
ball—which he did in a fashion to fascinate 
all. 

Here are the don’ts: 

Don’t have the hero get out of his hole 
by any selfish device. If necessary, let him 
give the villain the chance to score first. 
Then, when the villain fails, let the hero do 
the trick. 

Don’t, if possible, have your hero's 
problem a mental problem. Steer off coward 
and yellow-streak complexes. 

Don’t have your hero win by a trick. 
When I say this 1 am not forgetting that 
you want an O. Henry twist ending. But 
make the twist come out of an unexpected 
physical feat of the hero. Always physical. 
I can’t say that too strongly. (In other 
words, I got a couple of rejections from 
violating that rule.) 

Don’t forget the game is the thing. From 
start to finish. The game in sport story 
writing has two offices. It is there because 
the sport story reader wants to read about 
a game. It is there, also, to build up the 
steps of the plot—leading from hero problem 
to hero triumph. Of the two offices, the 
last is naturally more important. But the 
game, for all that, must be exciting, arrest- 
ing in itself. 

Don’t summarize your game. Put your 
teams out on the field—and make them play. 
Let them play, when they are playing— 
play by play. Since you haven’t space 
enough for whole games, at least do this: 
What part you do write of the game, make 
that part play by play. 

The weapons of the villain: Don’t have 
him break the hero’s racket. His skulldug- 
gery is more reasonable if, in a physical way, 
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he blocks the progress of the hero. Remem- 
ber this: Villain blocks hero physically. 
Hero overcomes the blocking in same man- 
ner—physically. 

Don’t send a ski-jumping story out in 
February. It will probably be too late. 
Many sport stories are rejected simply be- 
cause they are not timely. This isn’t un- 
necessary advice. It happens all the time. 

Make your sport story hero speak rarely. 
Athletes are not talkers. When they talk too 
much, they aren’t athletes. We all know 
in fiction it’s the action, not the talking. 
Remember the sport story is the short story 
incarnate. Action every page of the way. 

Length: Tive thousand or under is always 
the best for beginner veteran. 


Titles: Of all the short stories in the 
world, sport stories should have titles which 
are part and parcel of the particular sport. 
“Anchor Man,’ “Blocking Back,” “High 
Horse”—like that. Some sport story writers 
use semi-sports titles like: “The Ghostly 
Gymnast” or “The Phantom Full-Back.” 
They sell. But they don’t tie up nearly as 
tight with the sport. 


This thing of titles is important. All titles 
are important, of course. But here’s what 
I mean. You use a title: “Butter Fingers.” 
It means sport. It means a guy who drops 
things. And it also means you are writing 
a story about a man who, because he did 
drop things, is up against a problem. In 
other words your title does two things. It 
is about a_ butter-fingered man—with a 
problem. And it means sports. 

I know many writers who regard sport 
stories as a lowly form of writing. It 
seems a funny objection. Sport story 
editors, as I have known them, are first rate 
editors. Some of them are not particularly 
interested in sports. To sell them a sport 
story, you have to give them something 
vastly better than cold soup. And many 
writers did: Ring Lardner, as example. 


Sports story markets, by and large, are 
the easiest markets to hit. I think also, at 
this moment, that there never were more 
markets for sport stories. I also think it 
is the most perfect of all schools for short 
story writing. In a sport story—in con- 
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centrated form—you have the build-up of 
all fiction writing. 

For my own part, I enjoy writing them, 
because I put into their simple form, some- 
thing—a quality, a feeling, a conviction— 
which satisfies my spirit. 


The following are the markets for short 
sport stories : 


Dime Sport, 205 East 42nd Street, New 
York City. 

Complete Magazine, 79 Seventh Avenue, 
New York City. 

Fight Stories, 461 Eighth Avenue, New 
York City. 

Sport Story Magazine, 79 Seventh Avenue, 
New York City. 

Ace Sports, 67 West 44th Street, New York 
City. 

All American Sports, Madison Square 
Garden Arcade, New York City. 

Five Novels Monthly, 149 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York City. 


College Humor, 22 West 48th Street, New 
York City. 


Double Action Gang, 165 Franklin Street, 
New York City. Michael Ivan, Editor. We 
want shorts from 2,500 to 5,000 words. All 
stories must play up the G-Man wiping out 
gangdom. Novelettes and complete novels are 
also needed. The law must be victorious at all 
times. No prohibition stories but present day 
bootlegging, interstate smuggling, counterfeiting, 
bank robbery, kidnapping, and the like will do. 
Rates are one-half cent per word, by arrange- 
ment. 


“Mercantile Publishing Co., publishers of This 
Month, address 306 Santa Fe Bldg., Dallas, Texas, 
advises they are out of the market for further 
material until after the first of July.” 


Sir: 

There have been no changes in our requirements. 
We are only interested in book-length material— 
fiction (adult and juvenile), history, biography, 
travel, economics, domestic science, etc. We prefer 
manuscripts from 50,000 to 150,000 words in 
length, and endeavor to report promptly. 

HERBERT F. JENKINS, Vice-President, 
Little, Brown & Company, Publishers, 
34 Beacon Street, Boston. 








VERYBODY in the book trade today 
is aware of a peculiar development 
in the book business which calls for 

a solution or consequent serious grief. 

® The motion pictures, bad as they were a 
few years ago, have tremendously improved ; 
monthly they are detracting from the former 
interest of readers in books. 

® Also, it is inescapable that though the 
radio continues to abuse its air privileges 
with an over use of stupid advertising, radio 
programs as a whole are vastly improved. 
Thousands who formerly read books of an 
evening now listen, instead. 

® A seldom discussed 


Here’s an Idea for You 


By Jack Wooprorp 


I have, during the past three or four 
years, conducted a check up of this growth 
which yields some amazing information. 
There are a great many publishers doing 
business in the United States today; a great 
deal too many, and some are perilously skid- 
ding in a financial way at the present time. 
This is no notion of my own. My infor- 
mation comes checked and rechecked from 
various thoroughly authentic sources. 

The circulating libraries of the country, 
faced with a yearly output of novels far 
greater than their budgets or their space 
allotments for books could assimilate, pick 

and choose _ thriftily 





feature of the book 
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for a definite purpose. 

There are thousands of apartments in the 
United States where, in case the ironing 
board is let down out of its parking place 
in the wall, adjustments in the furnishings 
must be made to allow for its use. In such 
apartments an increasing accumulation of 
books is unthinkable; and in moving from 
one such niche to another, the packing of a 
large quantity of books becomes a cross 
which fewer moderns care to bear. 

So nowadays, more and more with each 
passing month, those who read books patron- 
ize the circulating libraries, whose growth 
has been phenomenal. 
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that a small group of 
masterminds are able to give definite reports 
upon the merits of a given novel, is still 
effective in many quarters ; but effective in a 
vastly different way than formerly. 

In this regard, what happens today is that 
the average circulating library casts a preju- 
diced eye over the whole current pickings 
from the lists of publishers and selects a few 
titles. They pay no special attention to the 
books getting the publicity fanfare, for the 
very understandable reason that these books 
are read primarily, in each community by a 
handful of people with culture complexes 
who feel that they “must” read the over- 
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puffed books. Unfortunately, people afflicted 
with culture complexes who read “must” 
books are not of sufficient numerical strength 
to make such a book a good investment for 
a circulating library proprietor. That is to 
say, a puffed “must book,” is read a dozen or 
two dozen times, and then becomes dead 
weight on the circulating library shelves. 

To anyone who has followed world litera- 
ture and studied it for a quarter of a cen- 
tury or so, it becomes at once apparent, that 
in no age were there more than a half dozen 
novelists alive at one time capable of writing 
what reviewers today classify as “must” 
books. Obviously then, a production of nine 
or ten thousand novels yearly, out of New 
York, is based upon a thoroughly hypotheti- 
cal fundamental literary valuation, whatever 
reviewers may say, in the columns of news- 
papers, wherein appear the advertisements 
of publishers. 

It has for years been the theory of book 
publishers and reviewers, and book stores 
that money is made by forcing upon the 
market the sort of books that the public 
“ought” to read; and see that they do read 
them by intimidating the public through a 
publicity fanfare into thinking that if they 
do not read them and like them they are 
morons. This system still works fairly well, 
except that it works on a comparatively 
limited number of people; in short, it works 
effectively as far as the outright sale of 
books is concerned, but works very badly so 
far as the circulating library distribution of 
books is concernéd. Mr. Alexander Hill- 
man, president of the William Godwin Pub- 
lishing Company asserted in an article in the 
Publisher’s Weekly: “Who are we (pub- 
lishers) to tell people what they ought to 
read. It is our business to find out what 
they want to read and give it to them.” 

Godwin started in business at a time when 
publishers were failing on all sides, and be- 
cause of Mr. Hillman’s very sensible thought 
that the customers ought to be given what 
they want instead of what, perhaps, they 
ought to have, has succeeded astonishingly. 


ROM eight to ten thousand novels are 
published yearly. Yet not even the 


largest circulating libraries in the United 
States can afford to absorb this number of 
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new books. This results in a winnowing of 
books, on the part of the circulating libraries, 
in respect to the old fashioned publishers 
who still desire to tell the public what it will 
have to read. From all these old fashioned 
publisher’s lists the circulating libraries pick 
and choose leanly; but there is not a circu- 
lating library in the United States that does 
not have on hand at all times a full stock 
of the books of such publishers as the Wil- 
liam Godwin Company that publishes books 
for consumers, rather than at them. People 
read them simply because they want to, and 
as a result, the average of these books is 
rented out until they fall to pieces. They 
go out on an average of a hundred times 
each; many are rented out far more than 
that. I have seen copies of novels, by typical 
circulating library authors, which have been 
rebound and rented out from two to three 
hundred times. 

As every publisher and book salesman 
knows, the typical circulating library authors 
are the ones who are entertaining reading 
America today. 

The half dozen geniuses writing in Amer- 
ica today have nothing like the circulation 
that these authors have. Which is, by the 
way, a reflection, not upon the geniuses, or 
their publishers, but upon the public at large. 

All of us know that there are at least six 
outstanding writers handling the novel form 
in America today. They turn out, at best, 
not more than a novel a year; these novels 
cost the circulating library proprietor some- 
where between ninety cents and a dollar and 
fifty. They earn, for the average circulating 
library proprietor, somewhere between $2 
and $4 a gross; they are bought by the cir- 
culating library proprietor not because he 
wants them, but because he has to have them 
if he is going to keep his “quality” and for 
culture complex trade. 

The average circulating library novel costs 
the circulating library proprietor somewhere 
between eighty cents and a dollar and 
twenty cents. It goes out an average of a 
hundred times and is likely to make the 
circulating library owner anywhere from 
three dollars to thirty dollars gross. Which 
means that all the well known circulating 
library novelists have reader audiences of 
anywhere from a quarter million to a mil- 
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lion ; while the worthy writers of the country 
are very lucky to have reader audiences of 
thirty to fifty thousand, and do not once a 
year obtain reader audiences of a quarter 
million. 

All this is very lovely, if all the circulating 
library authors want is to be read. Unfor- 
tunately, however, that is not what the regu- 
lar circulating library authors want. They 
want money. So, while they have ten or a 
hundred to more readers than the 
quality name authors, they make a great 
deal less money. 

One thing is certain; books will increas- 
ingly sell less over the counter, and increas- 
ingly be read more through circulating 
libraries. 


one 


Those publishers who cater most to the 
circulating libraries divide themselves 
mainly into two classes: the honest ones, 
who have endeavored desperately to carry on 
the old 10% royalty arrangements with 
authors, and the thieving ones who buy books 
from authors for prices as low as $200.00 
cash and no royalties for a full novel manu- 
script. The rascally ones, who have oper- 
ated on this latter basis are, fortunately, in 
financial difficulties, for the obvious reason 
that they get no authors save those nobody 
else wants. 

The honest ones face their hazard also. 
And it is in respect to the honest ones that 
the problem arises, since the scoundrelly 
ones are passing out through their own short 
sightedness. : 

The type of circulating library publisher 
who tries to play the game squarely with its 
authors offers cash advances for. books; 
usually paid in weekly sums, so that the 
regularly working circulating library author 
has a definite income to count upon the 
year around, 

At intervals of three to six months, such a 
publisher tenders his authors a_ statement 
covering the actual royalties earned under 
such an arrangement, as set off against the 
cash advances paid. At first this arrange- 
ment worked out ideally. But in nineteen 
thirty-six, a and hitch has 
occurred. 


CIRCULATING library publishers pay 
their authors a ten per cent royalty on all 
books sold at over a dollar; but they cut the 


serious 


new 
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royalty in half when large discount sales are 
made to circulating libraries, chains or to 
distributors who deal with such libraries as 
The American News Co. 

It has become possible for a circulating 
library novelist actually to have a million 
readers, and still make only a few hundred 
dollars from his novel. 


Nearly every circulating library in the 
country stocks at least one copy of the regu- 
larly producing authors in the field of the 
sort of novel that circulating library patrons 
want; but there are only about five thousand 
circulating libraries in the country whose 
credit is good. So the circulating library 
publisher prints an extra two or three thou- 
sand copies of the regularly producing cir- 
culating library novelists novel and tries to 
jam it into sales in various directions to 
make a little extra profit. In this he usually 
fails; so the “wiser” circulating library retail 
owners, knowing that there will be, in six 
months, “remainder copies” of the same 
book available at anywhere from twenty-five 
cents to seventy-five cents, neglects to buy, 
even at the fifty per cent discount, and waits 
to buy at a price which represents an actual 
loss to the publisher. 


Since these remainder copies do represent 
an actual loss to the publisher, no royalty 
at all is paid to the author. During nineteen 
thirty-six, and the latter part of nineteen 
thirty-five, this waiting on the part of the cir- 
culating library proprietors has resulted in 
severe losses to publishers, which, passed on 
to authors, has driven some of those authors 
upon which the circulating libraries depend 
for a living out of the field, and let into the 
field amateurs, whose books, in the long run, 
will cure the patrons of circulating libraries 
of the novel reading habit. 


At first glance this is a vicious circle, 
whose economic circumference no one can 
at the present time gauge. I am one of those 
circulating library novelists who suffers most 
from the vicious circle; yet I feel that any 
circulating library proprietor who pays a 
dollar and twenty cents for a book he can 
get by waiting for six months at 75c or 50c 
is crazy. I don’t blame these buyers in the 
least for their sharpness. Nor do I blame 
my publishers for having getting caught in 
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this vicious circle. The business trended that 
way and they had to go along with con- 
ditions as they found them. Everyone has 
seen the idiocy, as manifest by the N. R. A. 
and its birds of a feather, of trying to lift 
economics by its own boot straps. Business 
men care for nothing but profits, which is as 
it should be, and whenever they get en- 
meshed in the metaphysics of economics, 
everybody suffers, since metaphysics and 
economics are a form of perversion when it 
comes to the simple and age old matter of 
buying low and selling high. 

But it will at once be seen that if circu- 
lating library proprietors beat down the 
profits of publishers to nothing, and publish- 
ers beat dowa the profits of authors on their 
work to nothing, the author, the publisher, 
and the circulating library will all go out of 
business. 

What is needed then, is, of course, an en- 
tire new arrangement in respect to the pay- 
ment of authors, and in respect to the sale of 
books to circulating library chains. 


There is not the slightest question but 
what the old fashioned type of publisher, 
with his nine thousand geniuses a year, and 
his puff, intimidation, and culture complex 
publicity is through. They, themselves, are 
the last ones to deny it. And even if they 
did not care to deny it, their bankers, or 
their receivers in bankruptcy would readily 
deny it for them. “Snob” publicity, as ap- 
plied to books, is on its last legs, as even 
those who devise it frankly admit. 


The time is past when publishers can 
scare people into reading books, or shame 
them into reading them with spurious recom- 
mendations from still more spurious high 
brows. It is the publisher’s business to find 
out what people want to read and give it 
to them, whatever it is. 

If I were an economist, I would have some 
pat theory to cover this egregious situation ; 
or if I were a Roosevelt Democrat, I could 
orobably solve it, at least to my own satis- 
faction, by just passing an unconstitutional 
law. But we who have lived through the 
late gaudy and ghastly experiments know 
that nothing can be solved either by the pas- 
sage of laws, or by the evolving of baroque 
economic metaphysical didos in the rococo 
Harvard School of Business manner. 
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The problem must be solved by figuring 
out how the publisher, the author and the 
circulating library proprietor can, in a bite- 
in-the-clinches deal, all make money. 


I submit the following plan, in the hope 
that somebody else can improve upon it, or 
modify it, or clarify it, in a practical, catch- 
as-catch-can business way without benefit of 
economical metaphysics or legal skuldugger- 
ies of coercion upon anybody. 


I suggest that the circulating library pub- 
lishers drop the royalty payment plan alto- 
gether. That they instead, put their authors 
under ironclad exclusive contracts, precisely 
like those of writers and actors in Holly- 
wood ; that they operate their authors pro- 
ductive activities in exactly the same way, 
even to the detail of occasionally “loaning” 
authors from one publisher to another. I 
suggest that they pay their authors, in a 
competitive market, upon the expiration of 
contracts or options, according to what those 
authors can themselves achieve in a way of 
salary value. And above everything else I 
suggest that, like Hollywood, they enter into 
something resembling the block booking plan 
with circulating libraries; refusing to supply 
at all those circulating libraries who hold out 
for unprofitable discounts. On the face of 
it this looks like a ruthless campaign against 
the circulating libraries; however, second- 
arily, it is at once seen that another year of 
forcing unprofitable business upon circulat- 
ing library publishers and circulating library 
authors, will put the circulating libraries 
themselves out of business for the simple 
reason that the source of supply is authors, 
and if they are turned from the field because 
of an inability to make a living, all the cir- 
culating library proprietor has left are the 
nine thousand writing geniuses of the old 
fashioned publisher in whom only a handful 
in each circulating library neighborhood is 
interested. 


The rub, I believe, will come with the 
publisher’s unwillingness to cooperate in 
such a scheme as mine, but rather with the 
author’s reluctance to embrace it; that is why 
I address this article to a magazine which is 


read by both writer and publisher. 
We authors like to gamble. Since time 


(Continued to page 59) 








yarn about Singapore and have never 
been out of Rehoboth, Mass., the chances 
are you will make a mess of it, 

It should be unnecessary to mention this 
matter of story selection, but it remains the 
big stumbling block of those failing to crash 
through. An inexperienced author should 
penalize himself in some way every time he 
strays off the beaten path of the known; he 
should impose upon himself a diet of bread 
and water for a week for each offense, or 
force himself to eat the offensive script with- 
out benefit of water. 

The difficulties of writing of the familiar 
with enthusiasm are well known. No embryo 
author can see anything thrilling or dramatic 
in the things he really knows something 
about. They are stale to him. 

To make a man write of the familiar and 
like it, to make him write about it with zest 
—that is the trick, the one big thing to be 
accomplished. With some it comes easy. 
With others it is a long and painful pro- 
cess. And if there be any means of hastening 
this process a great service will be rendered 
to those still struggling for recognition. I be- 
lieve there is such a means. 


I YOU are a beginner and attempt a 


Why can’t a writer begin by just using 
the things he knows as a background, much 
as a photographer uses a background but 
focuses on his subject? Keep the back- 
ground there for the needed touches, but 
concentrate on the plot, the moving sequences 
of the story. 


I know a young writer who had never 
been far from his home town and he cer- 
tainly had the requisite capacity for work. 
He’d get home nights after a hard day’s 
grind and pound out wordage on his old 
typewriter with almost religious fervor and 
regularity, and still in a sweat, he’d bring 
the stuff to me. 


It was always the same. He’d come in 


high enthusiasm and he’d leave in deep de- 
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Think and Write Straight 


By W. W. Van Dae 


spair ; but still determined. Always, I’d give 
him the same answer: 

“Leave these yarns about Africa alone, 
What do you know about Africa?” 

“Nothing much, but—” 

Did you ever know an ambitious beginner 
who couldn’t debate his point? Not vocifer- 
ously, of course, but just heatedly enough to 
remind me that he’d read stories similar to 
his that seemed to disclose the fact the author 
knew little if any more about Africa. 

My young friend was like that. He’d send 
out stories and then when they didn’t click 
with any of the possible markets he’d stuff 
them off to a critic who’d tell him in sub- 
stance what I had already told him, and— 
he’d sit down and do the same old thing 
again. 

One day he provoked me. I was getting 
tired of his interrupting me so often without 
being paid for it, so eventually to get rid of 
him I forced him to sit down at my type- 
writer. 

“You’re a photographer, aren’t you?” 

He nodded. 

“All right. Suppose when you open your 
studio tomorrow morning you find a beau- 
tiful girl, murdered, lying on that divan you 
have in that funny little dressing room of 
yours. Suppose she is a movie star and is 
nearly nude and on her exquisite body you 
see marks of violence, scratches down her 
throat and over the lush swells of her body.” 

My friend grinned. “I know what you're 
driving at, but—” 

“Damn you, forget those ‘buts.’ Write the 
scene. Put into it all the imagination, all the 
fervor and picture words you can think of 
to put across your idea. Go on. Write. 
Remember, you’d worked late the previous 
night and of a sudden you remember seeing 
a woman, veiled, in the corridor as you left. 
And—now in a sweat—the cop on the beat 
had seen you staring at her. Now, go ahead 
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and write, you know enough about plotting 
to carry the idea along.” 

And I left him there. And he wrote, 
slowly at first, then so feverishly I thought 
he’d wreck my typewriter. He wrote quite a 
number of pages without stopping and when 
he did stop he was half out of breath. 

“I’ve got it,” he said. “I’ve—got it!” 

“Then get out of here and let me use 
my typewriter.” 

He didn’t bother me much after that, and 
he started to sell. He’d overcome his one 
big problem. He’d learned to write of the 
familiar with enthusiasm; later on, with 
added experience, he broadened his field, 
gradually. 


T MAY be, however, that your trouble 

does not exist in the selection of type 
nor the location of your story. Perhaps you 
are able to write well and convincingly of 
certain settings but still your stories seem to 
get nowhere and editors continually send 
your contribution back to you. 


You may still be thinking wrong. You 
may not be thinking of your story with a 
definite end in view. Or, if you have an end 
in view, your story may ramble, not aim 
straight towards the conclusion. 


Point your story. Keep it moving in the 
same direction, towards a well-conceived end, 
or revise the beginning if the conclusion 
changed when you got there. In revising, 
cut out all that does not aim directly at 
your conclusion. Have your story so 
fashioned that when your reader stops read- 
ing he has the definite impression that it 
could have ended in no other way. 


I have a story at hand that I wrote a 
long time ago. It’s a dud, and will serve 
nicely as an illustration. What kind of 
effect do these lines produce on you? 


“John Anthony thought he’d like to 
become a millionaire. He loved a girl 
and he didn’t seem to make much of an 
impression on her. Perhaps money 
would help. 


“Money. He could go around the 
world if he had a little money. He 
had always wanted to travel, see things, 
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do things at his leisure, have what 
women he desired, when he wanted 
them, and discard them when he 
didn’t.” 


If after reading those lines you have 
formed any impression it is one of confusion. 
You wonder what kind of a man this John 
Anthony is. First, he loves a girl, obviously 
wants to marry her and thinks if he were 
wealthy his chances of winning her would be 
improved. ‘That’s rather natural. 

But if we are to follow this fellow sym- 
pathetically and let all our emotions respond 
to the problems he faces, he must stick to his 
girl, be steadfast and decent, not a scatter- 
brain who wants his women when he wants 
them and toss them aside when he doesn’t. 
The allusion to his desire to travel confuses 
the point of view, the tendency to sym- 
pathize with his desire to win his girl. If 
the desire were tied up with the “one” girl, 
all right, but as it is, John Anthony has 
two desires, shooting off at tangents. 

If I were to write that story today I’d 
start it more like this: 


**T wouldn’t marry you if you were 
the richest man in the world.’ 

“John Anthony sat back and with 
hurt eyes looked at the stormy features 
of Mary Thorpe. Her hair, the color 
of strained honey, was wind blown and 
she stood there in the middle of the lane, 
feet braced and hand drawn back as if 
she were about to slap his face. That 
riled him. 

“Is that so?’ he snapped back. I'll 
bet if I had as much as that pink-faced 
louse whose father owns a yacht and 
heads a bank you’d—’ 

“He got it sooner than he expected. 
On his right cheek, for Mary Thorpe 
was left handed. 


“His mouth hung open and the words 
stopped coming. Even Mary Thorpe, 


upon hearing the resounding smack, 
eyed him with widening lids and the 
anger seemed to leave her face. 
quickly it mounted in his. 
“Eyes watering and lips tightened, he 
forced out through constricted throat 
muscles : 


But as 


‘All right, if that’s the way 
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you want it. It suits me fine.’ And 
then raising his voice to a near shout, 
‘I should have known you'd turn out 
just the same as your mother.’ ” 


Do you see the difference? Isn’t there 
a promise of exciting things to happen with- 
out unnecessary details and vague wishes 
cluttering in? 


| ee GOING to turn to a magazine I picked 
up last night at a downtown newstand 
and select a story by a well-known writer, 
one of the best in the detective field, T. T. 
Flynn. The story appeared in Dime De- 
tective and is called “The Ghost Whistle.” 
Here’s the opening: 

“Bill Wallace knew something was 
wrong the moment he entered the pri- 
vate office of old Carlton Ives, the senior 
partner.” 

Doesn’t that give a definite “point”? 
Don’t you feel that the story is going places, 
deep into all sorts of troubles? There’s the 
threat of menace, always welcome if not 
downright necessary in a detective story, and 
also there’s direction. 

Going further into the yarn, we find that 
Carlton Ives has a strange mission for young 
Wallace and intimates that an old friend of 
his, a Henry Clay Thornton, may have been 
murdered, and that others are in danger. 

He asks, “‘You’re not superstitious, 
are you, Wallace?” 

The purpose of this is clear. Flynn is 
planting. He wants the reader to get the 
feel of ghostly things to come later, and 
knowing incredulity with which most readers 
view such matters, he deftly builds in ad- 
vance. 

He keeps on building for this same effect, 
when later on in speaking to a river captain 
to whom Wallace has been referred by Ives, 
the captain says, “Try to feel the river, son. 
Maybe it'll help you understand what I’ll 
tell you. The niggers know. They’re close 
to the river. They know things some of us 
hardly understand.” 

Then swiftly following this, that same 
night, the captain disappears from his own 
river boat. And young Wallace is never 
told the things the captain was to relate. 
He is left in the dark about things vital 





that he should know and has to feel his way 
along, use his wits, with mystery, menace 
crowding him in on all sides. The story 
keeps on moving, swiftly, surely, in one 
direction. 

See how in these words, Flynn even lets 
his description carry on his story, keeping to 
the effect he has in mind: “The Bayou 
Bell had left the everyday familiar world, 
The soft chug-chug of the exhaust, the 
monotonous threshing of the big paddle- 
wheel astern was carrying her further into 
the river each moment.” 

Flynn also gives us to understand he’s on 
familiar ground, writing of things he knows 
well; he does this so capably we don’t doubt 
his knowledge of territory, the thought in 
fact does not occur to us. 

Witness, for instance, this dialogue when 
Wallace, in trying to get some information 
from negro roustabouts working on the river 
steamer, offers them cigarettes : 

“Thankee, suh! Store smokin’ am my 
meat!” 

“Ain’t he a quality gemman, passin’ 
he tobacco to we niggers?” 

“Go ’long, Grease-ball, you is crowdin’ 
like a hill nigger in a watermillion patch. 

Wait you’ turn.” 


PREVIOUS issue of the same magazine 

carries a story by Carroll John Daly. 
He begins his yarn with a bit of descrip- 
tion, necessary to his story inasmuch as it 
adds to the feeling he has in mind, but notice 
how brief it is. 


“It was a raw night, foggy—and I 
didn’t like the trip to begin with. But 
there was the house, lost in the thickness 
of the trees. A little bungalow with light 
shining from behind yellow-white shades. 

“I parked my car on the deserted, 
muddy lane, switched a gun from 
shoulder holster to side pocket and 
plodded straight down the narrow stone 
path toward the light, just a glare in 
the fog. 

“No, I didn’t like it.” 

Direction? If you don’t sense it in those 
few paragraphs you’re a poor judge of story 
values. Daly is headed straight towards a 
big climax but before he gets you there he’s 
taking you over all the bumps. There’s no 
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detours over smooth roads. You get the jolts 
all the way. You hear the screams, the 
shots, get the taste of blood, everything that 
Daly can get into that yarn that belongs 
here to thrill and enthrall. 

Let’s see if Daly carries out the “pointer” 
of his first paragraphs. 

Skipping only a few lines we come to this: 

“One look into that lighted room and 
I knew that this was not any trap—for 
me, at least. The trap had been sprung 
before I entered, and what killers had 
been there had certainly departed. But 
being a cautious man I searched the 
place, then came back to the living 
room. 

“And there was the woman—a young 
woman. She was straight and stiff in a 
chair.” 

Daly never indulges in any side-shows. 
He could, and he’d get paid for it; but 
when a man reaches a top rung he knows 
better than to do anything so foolish. But 
a less capable writer would, and this is prob- 
ably how he’d begin the same yarn: 


“It was raw and cold and the fog 
made queer, ghostly shapes. I shivered 
and thought of the warm house I had 
left, the date I had broken. Being a 
private dick isn’t the easiest thing in the 
world, nor is it the romantic, adventur- 
ous life authors would make you think.” 


If you know anything at all about writing 
you'll see what’s wrong here, and even if 
you don’t you’ll sense the lack of interest. 
There are too many pointers: the foggy 
night, the warm house, and the broken date. 
They point in different directions. The warm 
house idea could be used as contrast if it 
helps bring out the one, desired effect more 
clearly, but I have no consciousness of its 
serving such a purpose in these lines. 

Other things are wrong with this second 
version: the author breaks into the story 
and the reference to an author in the script 
reminds the reader of the unreality of the 
thing, that he is after all reading. The 
whole thing is a sham, and flop goes his 
enthusiasm. 

If I were today to start afresh to learn 
writing with nothing to go by other than 
the methods of approach the years have 
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taught me, I’d swiftly decide what I wanted 
to do and what kind of stories I could do. 
Then I’d write to the editor of the magazine 
I wanted to “make” and ask him what critic 
he would advocate my tying up with in 
working towards my goal. An editor would 
like that. And I wouldn’t bother him again 
until I knew I could interest him, or until 
the critic to whom he had assigned me said 
I was ready. In the meantime, I’d read 
every copy of that editor’s magazine and 
study all the stories he had bought Yes, 
study them, plots, manner of writing, editor’s 
notes—everything. And I’d also observe 
every word of advice my critic would give 
me, and I’d work. Then—when I did send 
a yarn to my editor, reminding him who I 
was, I think he’d give me the attention I 
wanted, perhaps the check I’d hoped for. 

If any man or woman of average in- 
telligence would do this, conscientiously and 
really work, I believe the time required to 
reach pay dirt would be shortened seventy- 
five per cent. 

If you don’t want a critic, don’t have him. 
You can get along without one, though it 
may take longer. But—whatever you do, 
think first, clearly, then write clearly and 
direct. 


The Book Publishers 
By Aucust LENNIGER 


RIEF details of the new THEODORE 

RoosEVELT Priz—E ConTEST sponsored by 
Doubleday, Doran & Company, and of sev- 
eral prize contests now open for novels, will 
be found under the subheading Prize Con- 
tests below. A note to the publishers spon- 
soring these competitions will bring you full 
details of rules, entry blanks and other neces- 
sary information. 








Prize Contests 


DousLepAay, Doran & Company, Garden 
City, New York, announce the opening of 
their Theodore Roosevelt Memorial Con- 
test, offering a prize of $2,500 for the best 
book manuscript of not less than 65,000 
words which reaches their Garden City office 
before January 6, 1937. The author must 


never before have had a book published in 
order to be eligible. 


The subject matter of 
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books for this contest must cover political, 
economic, or social phases of contemporary 
American life, of contemporary American 
foreign relations. 

Dopp, Meap & Company, 449 Fourth 
Avenue, New York, offer the sum of $1,000 
on account of royalties for the best mystery 
or detective novel submitted before June 15, 
1936. Any author who has not previously 
had a book published under the Dodd-Mead 
“Red Badge” imprint is eligible to enter a 
script. 

LitTLE, BRown & Company, 34 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass., offer a prize of $5,000 
for the most interesting unpublished Amer- 
ican work submitted before October 1, 1936. 

There have been a number of address 
changes among the publishers since the new 
year began, which you will find among the 
statements of policy and current needs of the 
New York book publishers mentioned below. 
All addresses are New York, N. Y. 

Coward McCann, Inc., 2 West 45th 
Street (formerly 55 5th Avenue) now share 
the same offices, but have no connection with 
MinTON Batcu & Company, and the G. P. 
PuTNAM Sons. Coward McCann goes in for 
the high-class serious novel, general popular 
non-fiction, and outstanding juveniles. 

MopERN LIBRARY- RANDOM House, 20 
East 57th Street, will be the new firm name 
of the merger of Smirn & Haas and RAn- 
pom House which takes place on April Ist. 
The Smith & Hass imprint will be dropped. 
Full information of the plans of the new 
firm are not available at this writing, but 
presumably they will carry on the same pol- 
icy of publishing a general line of high-class 
novels and popular non-fiction that Smith & 
Haas pursued before the merger. 

Loturop, Lee & SuHeparp Co., 443 Fourth 
Avenue, (formerly Boston, Mass.) bring out 
a general line of adult fiction and non-fiction, 
all types, and a strong list of juvenile books 
to meet the needs of present day children. 
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A typist with a heart and a market for your scripts 
when you read this. 30c per 1,000 words. Postage, 
carbon, minor corrections, market tips, free. If your 
stories will sell my services will sell ’em. 


V. GLENN CASNER 


REPTON, KENTUCKY 











Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 

















GREENBERG, PUBLISHER, INc., 67 West 
44th Street (formerly 449 4th Avenue) brings 
out a strong line of popular novels such as 
romances and westerns, and is also interested 
in all types of serious novels and adult non- 
fiction. 

Witt1am Morrow & Company, 386 
Fourth Avenue, announce that they will be 
bringing out a smaller and more selective list 
theis year, due to keener competition in the 
publishing field. This house is interested in 
all types of good serious novels, literary and 
modern interpretive problem novels, as well 
as popular novels such as mystery, romance 
and westerns. They also bring out “import- 
ant adult non-fiction in the fields of biogra- 
phy, history and economics” and a few out- 
standing juveniles for ages from 5 years up. 

ALBERT A. Knopr, Inc., 730 Fifth Ave- 
nue, who have launched many first novels 
and are always interested in the young wri- 
ter who really has something to say, prefer 
the novel of high literary quality, but also 
are open for all kinds of distinctive popular 
fiction and non-fiction. 

THe MacMittan Company, 60 Fifth 
Avenue, one of the largest general publishers, 
is always seeking distinctive novels by new 
American writers set against an American 
scene. They are open for serious novels of 
all types; interpretive novels of the con- 
temporary scene, outstanding human char- 
acter studies and dramas; “regional” or “at- 
mospheric” novels; realistic, romantic, his- 
torical, “quality” and popular novels such 
as outstanding mysteries or westerns. They 
also bring out a strong line of non-fiction 
such as biography, world problem studies, 
books on science, economics, religion or un- 
usual travel experiences. Also are open for 
juveniles, both fiction and non-fiction, in 
all age groups. 

FuNK AND WAGNALLS, 354 Fourth Ave- 
nue, are particularly seeking things American 
and which express America — books along 
similar lines to “Roots of America,’ by 
Charles Morrow Wilson, carried on their 
Spring list for this year. This firm publishes 
only non-fiction of general interest ; they are 
not interested in novels, and in their non- 
fiction they wish nothing highly specialized 
which would be of only limited interest. They 
are seeking good biography; outstanding 
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travel books which have an unusual approach 
and get away from the guide-book type, and 
they are interested in economic and political 
subjects. 

D. APPLETON CENTURY Company, 35 
West 32nd Street, are open for all types of 
serious, important novels; their recent re- 
leases “Spring Came On Forever,” by Bess 
Streeter Aldrich, an interpretive novel of 
pioneer America, “Storm Signals,” by Joseph 
C. Lincoln, a salty “atmosphere” Cape Cod 
novel, “Purple Pirate,’ by Talbot Mundy, a 
lusty adventure story of the ancient world, 
will give you an idea of the wide range of 
their fiction lists. In non-fiction they carry 
the usual popular lines of biography, person- 
al experience narratives, history, psychology, 
sociology, etc. Also handle novels for older 
boys and girls; secondary school texts, hymn 
books, plays and books dealing with the 
drama. 

Tue TELEGRAPH Press, 1 Park Avenue, 
New York, is a firm from Harrisburg, Pa., 
which has recently entered the lists of the 
general book publishers. They are open for 
all types of serious and popular fiction, are 
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right now particularly looking for some good 
detective novels, and also open for the usual 
types of popular non-fiction. The editor has 
promised a more detailed statement of their 
policy and needs for our next article. 





Play Markets 
By Georce Eric KeL_Ton 


ARK HELLINGER, Broadway column- 

ist, has opened producing offices in the 

Paramount Building, 1501 Broadway, New 

York City, and has installed a script reader. 

He is seeking two plays for production next 
season. 

Sincere in his desire to bring a new play 
to a Broadway Theatre this Spring, Frank 
Merlin is searching eagerly to find a script 
to his liking. If you have a comedy, melo- 
drama or tragedy that you think might ring 
the box office bell, send it to the Merlin 
offices, 145 West 45th Street, New York City. 

With their ace playwright, Clifford Odets, 
hard at work on a new play for next fall, 
the Group Theatre, 235 West 44th Street, 








“T want more than criticism—I want help. 
have found criticism easy enough to obtain, %- 
real help is something else again. I am enclos- 
ing my story “Tears for a Lady’ for your con- 
sideration. I suppose I really ought to call it 
‘Lady Wants Help’ !” 


The above quotation is taken from a letter sent 
me _ January 18th by Grace Johnson of Hol- 
lis, Y. Ten days later she wrote me again: 
oT inna Heaven I’ve found a critic at last who 
can point out the exact error in a way to help, 
rather than to discourage and bewilder. You’ve 
not only told me how to correct my faults— 
you’ve given me the ‘lift’ I so badly needed. 
Thanks a million, Mr. Thomas.” 
Naturally Grace Johnson was 





interested in 


Send me one of your stories. 


Write for my Booklet: 
Introductory Offer: 


FREE 


same careful criticism as the first... 


2067 Broadway 


HELP WANTED - - - 


; j Within one week I’ll return it to you with the most careful, analy- 
tical and helpful paragraph-by-paragraph criticism 
Telling and Selling Your Stories... 
One Dollar per thousand words (Minimum Fee: 
story send along an extra one—approximately the same length— 


WARD THOMAS 


results rather than the methods that produce | 
them. But there is no mystery about my meth- 
ods. My continued success with writers is 
based on three fundamentals: Practical guid- 
ance. Personal attention. Sympathetic under- 
standing. Combined, they spell H-E-L-P 


That is why it pays to send your manuscripts to | 
me. For: I take the time to be specific. I not | 
only point out your faults and your virtues, but 
I tell you when and where they occur. I mark 
your manuscript paragraph by paragraph, thus 
showing you in complete detail where you 
achieve the professional touch and where your 
work is amateurish. I analyze your piot, your 
treatment, your construction. Finally, I find | 
your markets. 


that you could possibly obtain elsewhere. 
FREE. 

$2.00). With your first 
and I'll give the second story the 


New York, N. Y. 
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PERSONALS 


The circulation of WRITER’S DIGEST is much 
greater than that of any other writers’ magazine. Each 
issue is read by beginning writers, professional writers, 
editors, publishers, publicity men, theatrical "pa hat 
advertising agencies, and newspaper men t roughout 
United States, Canada and writers’ colonies in a score of 
foreign countries. 

Rates for the Personal column are seven cents a word. 
Using a box counts the same as five words. Advertisers 
report unusually fine results. 

No stationer, literary critic, typewriter, correspondence 


school or typist copy accepted by the column, Payment 
in coin, stamps, or check. Send copy with cash to cover 
for the March issue on or before February 14. Rates 7 


cents the word. 





TRAVEL BY LETTER—Would you like to be placed 
in communication with vivid personalities, receive 
authentic descriptions of local color, true episodes 
and adventures to be turned into stories? Many 
literary people find membrship in our unusual or- 
ganization invaluable. Send for free brochure. The 
Peregrine Club, Box 249, Monterey, California. 





YOUNG MAN—Single, free lance writer, present busi- 
mess executive secretary wants position to estab- 
lished writer, movie, or radio executive. Accept 
position anywhere. Salary unimportant. Box M-4, 


WRITERS—tThere is an art in submitting manuscripts. 
Personal letter, sample forms. Send dime, stamp. 
E. Skill, R-1, 6134 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago. 


WILL CORRECT AND ADVISE HOBO AND MOD- 
ern Western stories for accuracy and reality free. 
Robert Bocknor, Elmhurst, Illinois. 





SONG WRITERS—Professional Collaboration. 50-50 
plan. Wrightman Music Service, Box W. Blvd. Sta., 
Sioux City, Iowa. 





MARKETS—2c each. 


aine. 


Robinson, Box 187, Waterville, 





DON’T LET LIFE LICK YOU! TRAVEL THE EN- 
lightened road of knowledge! Personal birth chart 
and delineation of your life’s tendencies and prob- 
lems. Send place of birth, date, and time of day 
(exact if possible). $2.00. Harold Secor, P. O. Box, 
Norwalk, Conn. 





200 SCIENTIFIC TERMS—50c. 
Maryland. 


Box 432, Riverdale, 


LOS ANGELES MAILING ADDRESS—$1.50 month. 
Business cards, $1.25-1000. L. A. Souvenir, 25c. 
Perre Lamar, 32214 W. 2nd St., Los Angeles. 


BOOKS PUBLISHED TO ORDER—100 pages as low 
as 25c each—booklets and pamphlets at bargain 
prices. Estimates free. Howard A. Burk & Co., 
6325 N. Clark St., Chicago, IIl. 


SHORT PARAGRAPHS SELL READILY—Send 25 
cents for details and list. Writers Service, Box 
413, Marlin, Texas. 


GOOD SAMARITANS—Please come to rescue of des- 
pondent minister-writer in desperate financial straits 
over church debts. Cannot sell anymore stories. 
75% congregation unemployed. $800 would work 
“miracles” for church and prevent embarrassing 
situation. Local bank and trustee board can verify 
sincerity and urgency of appeal. Write today. 
Despondent Minister-Writer, Box M-3. 


= ON DEVELOPING PERSONALITY” by Dr. 
J. W. Klapman, psychologist. Autographed 10c 
(coin). Also free writing test for stamp. Dr. 
Klapman, Box 58-W, Jacksonville, Illinois. 


LYRICIST WANTS COMPOSER PARTNER TO COL- 
laborate with on a 50-50 basis. Frances K. Marg, 
Fairchild, Wisconsin. 


WHY NOT LET OUR FRIENDSHIP CLUB BANISH 
that isolation of spirit, mind, heart? Box 670, 
Seattle, Washington. Enclose postage. 
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MANUSCRIPT TYPING EXPLAINED—Sample pages. 
ean stamp. Alworth, 757 Merkle Ave., Marion, 
io 


OPPORTUNITY, RADIO AND SCREEN PLAYS— 
Booklets, short story, 50c. Victor-Valdes, Sheboy- 
gan, Wisconsin. 


YOU CAN WRITE SHORT STORIES like those pub- 
lished if you know—Scene, Situation and Outcome; 
Universal Story Formula; Parallel Story Analysis. 
25c each. All 3 for 50c conveniently bound. Al- 
worth, 757 Merkle Ave., Marion, Ohio. 


2,500 USED CORRESPONDENCE COURSES—(Bar- 
gains.) Catalogue 10c. Courses wanted. Thomas 
Reid, Plymouth, Pa. 


LATEST MARKET LISTS in Short Stories—Greeting 
Cards and Poetry; Action and Mystery Stories; 
Non-Fiction Articles; Romance and Love Stories. 
Each list contains no less than 100 markets. Price 
$1 per list. Special offer—complete series of 5 
lists for $3. Beaumont and Co., 1057 Parkwood, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


CONFIDENTIAL ADVICE—Solving personal problems. 
One dollar. Robert Falconer, 83 Colonial Ave., 
Cranston, Rhode Island. 

PLOT WIZARD—50c coin. Writers, Producer’s Scen- 

ke D. Palmer, 425 Gough St., San Francisco, 
alif. 


AIR STORIES CHECKED FOR TECHNICALITIES 
by Army Airman 50c each. Questions answered 
dime each. Box 354, Phoebus, Virginia. 


OPPORTUNITY—wWe offer an opportunity to writers 
who live in towns and cities of population 2,500 
and over, to make sufficient income from one week’s 
work to enable them to devote balance of month to 
their writing. To qualify for this opportunity you 
must possess better than average intelligence and 
good character; to succeed you must stand well in 
your community and have sufficient ambition to 
work for financial and literary success. This work 
has nothing to do with writing or securing maga- 
zine subscriptions. It is non-competitive, highly 
dignified and open to men and women above 28 
years of age who live outside the states of Texas, 
Arkansas, Louisiana and Oklahoma. In reply give 
full details about yourself and references. Address 
Business Manager, 305 Santa Fe Bldg., Dallas, Tex. 


CAPITAL QUESTION BUREAU—Any question an- 
swered, 50c. Finest facilities. 1032 Woodward, 
Bldg., Washington, BD. € 


PROSTITUTES LINGO—Valuable to writers. 20c. 


Box O-3. 


NEWSPAPERS BUYING spot news and features. 
List 25c. Box 788, Harrisburg, Pa. 


FREE AMAZING UTTERLEY—New way to earn 
money with YOUR typewriter. Lightning Speed. 
Streator, Illinois. 


DIVORCES IN MEXICO—Ten days. Free informa- 
tion. International Law Office, First National Bank 
Building, El Paso, Texas. 


WHY NOT LET OUR FRIENDSHIP CLUB BANISH 
that isolation of spirit, mind, heart? Enclose post- 
age. Box 670, Seattle, Washington. 


NEW! THE PLOT BUILDER! AN endless source 
of plot suggestions for short stories, short shorts, 
movies, etc. Compact and complete, 50c postpaid. 
Bluegrass Bureau, Silverton, Ohio. 


PHOTOGRAPHS sell your copy, world-wide subjects 
about everything of human _ interest. William 
Thompson, Box 165, Saugerties, N. Y. 


“SONG NEWS.” Vital facts, song-writing tips, mar- 
kets, opportunities. Mailed free by Song News, 808 
S. Broadway, Los Angeles, Calif. 


MAKE OLD TYPEWRITER RIBBONS LIKE NEW— 
Dime. Writer’s Exchange, Independence, Mo. 


COMMERCIAL MELODIES—Ultra modern piano ar- 
rangements. Practical marketing help. Prices right. 
No. “50-50!” Len Fleming, Song Expert (since 
1911), Wellsboro, Pa. 
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BE FAIR TO YOUR STORY—Be sure it is read. Let 
me show you how to write that first important page. 
If it isnt right; it hasn’t a chance. Sample page. 
General outline. 25 cents. Marie Bennett, 2914 
Manistique, Detroit, Mich. 


LEARN TOUCH TYPING—Together with instruction 
in Business English and Manuscript Preparation. 
If interested, write to Edgar Ashman, Jr., 262 
Apsley St., G’t’n, Phila., Pa. 


MISUNDERSTOOD? PERPLEXED? BURDENED? 
Write experienced woman who has advised hun- 
dreds. Enclose one dollar. Receive prompt, sym- 
pathetic analytical reply. 1734 Como Avenue, S. E., 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


UNUSUAL; GOOD STORY PLOTS—Any type, 3 for 
25c (stamps or coin). Roger, Chippewa, R. R. No. 
1, Ontario, Canada. 





WANTED—Women to wear TOGARDS, the small, 
comfortable, sanitary toe stall that prevents big 
toenails from wearing holes in thin hose. 25c post- 
paid. Box 857, San Angelo, Texas. 


MUSIC COMPOSED—aArt Songs, Sacred Songs. $5.00 
up. Satisfaction guaranteed. Fifty of my composi- 
tions are published. Reginald Martin, Mus. Bac., 
229 Rives-Strong Bldg., Los Angeles. 


DESCRIPTIVE LINGO PAYS—Hotel lingo, phrases. 
Two dimes, Alaskan, Pacific Northwest, lumberjack, 
etc. Two dimes. Both 30c. Both authentic, inter- 
esting, invaluable; for popular, better stories, plays. 
Contest Lists, dime. Votaw, 477 University, Los 
Gatos, Calif. 


YOUNG MALE WRITER WISHES TO EXCHANGE 
Western fiction tutoring for room and board on 
cattle ranch in Western State. Have twenty pub- 
lished shorts and one novel in Western pulps last 
two years. Box M-2. 


SONGWRITERS—Submit lyrics for reconstruction and 
receive address of an excellent sales-channel for 
them. Louisa Hamlett, 1113 Monroe, Johnston, 
City, Illinois. 


HELLO SKINNY! WANT TO GAIN 10 POUNDS? 
Marvelous recipe, dime. Robert Williams, 1100 
Narragansett Blvd., Cranston, Rhode Island. 


THE PARAGRAPH—Literary principles, commercial 
technique, markets, $1.00. Noel Dean, 120 Quebec, 
Toronto, Canada. 


ANN WILLIAM, PROPHETESS—Send date of birth. 
Answers 5 questions, 25 cents. 1100 Narragansett 
Blvd., Cranston, Rhode Island. 





WE PAY CASH FOR WRITER’S NEWSPAPER 
Clippings. Send 10c today for list of clippings 
wanted. Writer’s Press Service, Spickard, Mo. 





LEARN HOW TO EARN MONEY clipping newspapers. 
Send 25c silver. Box 2023, Salt Lake City, Utah. 





ALASKA GOLD MINING; DOG MUSHING; REIN- 
deer herds; Eskimo life; local color from land of 
the midnight sun. $1.00 Unusual Clippings, 6 
for 25c. Last Rogers-Post photos morning of fatal 
accident, 25c. Box 548, Fairbanks, Alaska. 





YOUR COMPLETE HOROSCOPE and three questions 
answered, 25c, coin or stamps. Madam Zora, Holy 
City, Calif. 





WANTED—Single copies Writer’s Review for 1933. 
Also technical terms and lingo all varieties. Box 





4 YEARS BACK NUMBERS WRITER’S DIGEST, 
$4.80, prepaid. 500 words on est Texas cus- 
toms, $1.00. 1115 West Harris, San Angelo, Texas. 





“SCRIBBLER’S CONFESSIONAL,” 20c. Charles Gor- 


don, Dante, Virginia. 





LADY, EDUCATED IN EUROPE, seeks collaboration 
with other writer, N. Y. Box M-11. 





QUIET STUDIO ROOMS in Jamaica, New York; 
writer preferred. Box M-12. 
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PLOT Seong ang a jag joeent salable stor- 
ies, st 

ORIGINATING ‘COUNTLESS. PLOTS—Professionally, 
with methods of somes published stories. 25c 
coin, sold only with Ladde 

SALABLE STORIES FROM “NEWS ITEMS; four com- 
plete sample story synopses. 50c each. Plot Lad- 
der Service, 1121 S. Elgin, Tulsa, Okla. 


A TEN YEAR JOURNEY: Hurled aloft through the 
main vortex of the Nation’s financial HURRICANE 
at Miami, the return journey through heaps of 
racket clutter interesting, the capering of Home 
Loan Mountain opened up Lootpass Avenue, I took 
as A souvenir A column of paper from out the Iron 
teeth of one of the racket snairs, its length being 
1211'% feet, contents revealed in next issue. Wanted 
weekly published paper to carry narrative of same. 
- ? ee 2118 N. W. 33rd Street, Miami, 

orida. 


DO NERVES CAUSE YOU GREAT MENTAL DIS- 
tress? Are you ever afraid of losing your mind? 
Write me all about your fears. I have suffered and 
want to help you. 1.00 cash. Box M-10. 


“THE SONG SPECIALIST”—Revises lyrics, composes 
melodies, supplies guaranteed harmony arrange- 
ments. Complete song written from your title. 
Prices reasonable. Box 67, Covington, Pa. 


FREE HOROSCOPE WITH HANDWRITING ANALY- 
sis, 20c coin. Writing sample, birth date. PATI- 
KOHN, Suite 1, 1121 S. Elgin, Tulsa, Okla. 


SKELETONS! Complete, nine element plot skeletons. 
No “junk”! 2 for 25c. Emery Writers Service, 23 
Adam St., Pittsfield, Mass. 








POEMS, any subject, lyrics to your music, humorous, 
sentimental, $1. Wm. Walcott, 2009 Nostrand 
Ave., Brooklyn, x. ¥. 


WANTED BREVITIES: Short paragraphs, wisecracks, 
gags, odd facts, recipes, misprints, funny ads, ideas, 
anything Original or give source. We edit, classi- 
fy, submit in quantity to best markets, pay all 
postage until sold. Commission 25%. John Evans, 
Rutland Heights, Mass. 


ATTENTION! What items have you with buyer’s 
appeal, quick sales, low manufacturing costs, good 
agents’ profits? We can handle and sell by mail. 
Give full particulars. Good advertising & selling 
service. Box 136, Station V., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


A “SET” OF SHARP WRITER’S “TOOLS” which cut 
reference time, build strong manuscripts. “Verbs 
of Action” (8-pgs), 50c. 1,000 ‘“‘Live Adjectives”, 
35c. 1,000 synonyms “Said”, 25c._ Aili classified 
under emotional heads. Set, three, $1.00, postpaid. 
Working Writer’s Service, 115 Olympic Place, 
Seattle, Wash. 





YOUTH—broadminded, congenial, desires position as 
writer’s secretary—companion. Expert knowledge 
English, typing. Reside, travel anywhere. NAT 
CODELLE, 118 Hooper St., Brooklyn, New York. 


EXTRA MONEY! Taking and Selling snapshots. 
Booklet on Press Photography, 25c (over 100 mar- 


kets). Emery Writers Service, 23 Adam St., Pitts- 
field, Mass. 
ALASKA INFORMATION. Authentic. Prospecting, 


hard-rock and placer-mining, trapping, dog mush- 
ing, camps, natives, law enforcement. 10 questions. 
Enclose $2.00. Box 1662, Anchorage, Alaska. 





DISCOURAGED ? A competent and _ conscientious 
analysis of your personal problems. I Have really 
helped others, let me help you. Write in detail 
and send dollar. Box M-8. 





CANADIAN WRITERS: Contact H. W. Leonards, 
1000 Mountain street, Montreal, Canada. Positive 
results guaranteed. 





BEGINNER WRITERS needing small income write, 
enclosing 2 stamps. Emery Writers Service, 23 
Adam St., Pittsfield, Mass. 


MANUSCRIPT typing explained; RAILROAD LINGO 
each 10c. E. Miller, 837 N. Mentor, Pasadena, 
California. 














40 WRITER’s DIGEST 


BEGINNING WRITER’S, OPPORTUNITY SEEKERS 
—Make money with us. Dime Brings co-operative 
layout. Details for stamp. Hinkle Service, Station 
A-12, Joplin, Mo. 





WANTED—Good cartoonist to collaborate with me to 
syndicate daily feature for newspapers. Walter 
Reynolds, 848 W. 37th St., Baltimore, Md. 





MAKE MONEY READING NEWSPAPERS—25c. Edna 
May Bush, Greensburg, Pa. 


FREELANCE WRITERS! Enjoy same privileges as 
reporters, mews photographers, etc. Freelance 
Writers’ Press Cards, 25c. Emery Writers Service, 
23 Adam St., Pittsfield, Mass. 


JOB WANTED: By young man writer. Good edu- 
cation. Clean habits. Would like work with pro- 
fessional writer. Let’s get together. Box M-7. 


YOU SEND THE TITLE. 
two $1. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Roberts, Illinois. 


WRITER, 24; educated, one story published. Wants 
job either newspaper, magazine, publisher, adver- 
tising. Anywhere. Willing start at bottom. Nat 
Kornhaber, 350 East Fourth St., New York City. 








I'LL make the plot. 75c 
Virgil Dodson, 








Unhappy, Lonely, Puzzled. Consult sympathetic, ex- 
perienced psychologist by letter. Detailed confi- 
dential reply $2. Box 25, Dobbsferry, N. Y. 


PROFESSIONAL PIANO ARRANGEMENT to your 
melody by writer of ‘“‘Nevada Moon,” now only $3.50. 
Lon Healy, Liberty Theatre, Colorado Springs, Colo. 


CROSSWORD PUZZLES add substantially to many 
writer’s incomes. Particulars free. Box 35, River- 
side, Illinois. 


WRITE Brief letters for 25c each. How, 10c. United 
Service, Red Wing, Minnesota. 


THRIFTY HOUSEKEEPERS—How to reduce your 
coal bill and How to make your present supply of 
coal last longer. Send dime (coin) and three cent 
stamp for Formula and Directions. Address—L. 
Mello, Route 3, New Bedford, Mass. 


CAMERA-JOURNALISTS: Booklet, “Adventures in 
Freelance Newspaper Feature Writing,” 50c. Free 
circular. A. Holden, publisher, Forest Hill, Tenn. 


CAN YOU WRITE interesting letters? Commercialize 
your talent! Advertising and sales letter special- 
ists command big prices. Thorough instruction, 
and how to get the business, $1. Free particulars. 
— Advertising Co., 171 N. Main St. Rutland, 

t. 














100 DON’TS FOR WRITERS. Explanaticns. Nine 
pages, single spaced. Fifty cents. Roy Bass, 408 
Sycamore Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


USED COMPLETE N. I. A. COURSE. Best offer. 
Williams, 1935 Lugo, San Bernardino, Calif. 


BREAK INTO THE TRADE FIELD—‘“Free Lance 
Writing for Magazines” tells how. $1.00. William 
Shannon, Nutley, N. J. 


NUDE PHOTOS Dozen Sources, 20c. Box M-6. 





TITLE sells stories, plays, articles. Send $1.00 with 
synopsis. Box M-5. 





WRITERS AND ARTISTS: Does your name “click?” 
Your name, like all trade names, important! Com- 
plete name analysis and aid by sending $1.00 with 
full name given at birth with pen-name now used 
and full birth date. Charlo Rockwell, 211 Witt 
Building, Santa Ana, California. 


100 SHORT-SHORT or juvenile markets, $.50. Jokes, 
recipes, paragraphs, photographs, letters, rhymes— 
50 markets, $.25 each. Extra list FREE with dollar 
orders. Marshall, 224 Putnam, Hamden, Conn. 


PUBLISH LOCAL NEWSPAPER without investment. 
Facts 10c. United Service, Red ing, Minnesota. 


RAPID WORD COUNTING, and “Uniform Bottom 
Margins”—Both for dime, stamp. Alworth, 757 
Merkle Ave., Marion, Ohio. 











New York City, would like to stage another 
production this season. They favor scripts 
which deal with social questions (Left). 

Lynn Riggs’ “Russet Mantle” has caught 
the fancy of critics and playgoers alike. It 
is the subject of much discussion on Broad- 
way and is being mentioned as the probable 
winner of the Pulitzer Prize. Jerome Mayer 
and Murray Jay Queen, the producers of 
“Russet Mantle,’ are now looking forward 
towards next season. They are reading 
plays, chiefly from reliable authors agents, at 
9 East 46th Street, New York City. 

Leonard Sillman, youthful and ambitious 
impressario, will soon produce and direct a 
new edition of “New Faces” in which he will 
appear personally. 

Mr. Sillman is always on the lookout for 
new talent and will go out of his way to 
give the newcomer a chance to prove his 
worth. His offices are located at 229 West 
42nd Street, New York City. 

Miss Mary Tarcai, 16 West 46th Street, 
New York City, whose direction and produc- 
tion of “Protest Against War” was the direct 
cause of that play winning first prize at the 
National Theatre Conference last year, will 
read scripts that are written for the prole- 
tarian audience. She asks that plays and 
sketches be limited to 20-30 minutes running 
time. Be sure to enclose return postage. Miss 
Tarcai is herself a talented dancer. 

Am opportunity to have your full-length 
play tried out before a New York theatre au- 
dience is offered by the Davenport Free 








BOOST PROFITABLY YOUR COMMUNITY, CHAM- 
ber of Commerce, etc. Each set 25c. Arno Fouche, 
Grand Central, P. O. Box, 141, New York. 


WRITER WANTED IN EVERY TOWN to write book- 
let under our direction. our pages detailed in- 
structions. One writer made $185 in three weeks. 
Rush two references and a dollar. No other in- 
vestment needed. Satisfaction or your dollar back. 
Modern Writer’s Service, Box 263, San Diego, Calif. 


HAVE MUCH MATERIAL IN POETRY—Would like 
to hear from someone interested for books or songs. 
Have inspired talent. S. G. W., Box 26, Apponaug, 
Rhode Island. 





ACME WRITERS’ SERVICE—Dictionary of Western 
terms; Writing the Western Story; Writing the 
Pulp Paper Love Story; Writing the Smooth Paper 
Love Story; Editorial Taboos; Marks of the Ama- 
teur; Marks of the Professional; Do’s and Don’ts for 
Writers; Plots to Avoid, Juveniles; Action Story; 
Mystery Story; Earning While Learning, Special: 
10c each. 301 N. Fifth Street, Douglas, Wyoming. 


SONG WRITERS—Orchestration free with first 100 
songs made. Hurry! Paramount, 506 W. 42nd, 
N. Y. City. 


SERIOUS ABOUT WRITING? Then I'd like to know 
you. Norman Payne, Canandaigua, New York. 
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Theatre. 
to Mr. Butler Davenport at 138 East 27th 
Street, New York City and must be accom- 
panied by a stamped return envelope. 


been at the Fifth Avenue Theatre, 
for a number of years. 
duced a revival of “Bertha, The Sewing Machine 
Girl,” 
letter to you a play has been selected, 
“Unmarried Mother,” by 
Casting has been done from among players sent 
to the theatre by Actors’ Equity here. 


Group, 
Broadway, N. Y. C. Please use the full ad- 
dress and enclose return postage. 


Manuscripts should be addressed 


The Playshop of John Hopkins University, 


Baltimore, wants one act plays of merit. They 
conduct annual play writing contests for 
both one act and three act plays. Dr. N. 
Bryllion Fagin is the director of the Play- 
shop. 


Write him for full particulars. 


And here’s a letter: The American Theater 


Group is a possible outlet for material for your 
readers. 


The group is headed by Jack Stern, who has 
in this city 
A short time ago he pro- 


Since my first 
called 
Florence Edna May. 


a Broadway production. 


Address scripts to the American Theater 
care of Joseph R. Burnstein, 1545 


Marcu, 
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PUT IT IN SALABLE FORM 


Original and duplicate neatly typed. 2 first and_ last 
sheets. Errors corrected. 3 sugested markets. 50,( 
words and up, 20c per 1,000. 15,000- 50,000, 25c per 1,060, 
5,000 - 15,000, 30c per 1,000. 2,500-5,000, 35c per 1,000. 
1,000 - 2,500, 35c per 1,000. We pay return postage. 


CARR MANUSCRIPT SERVICE 








MANUSCRIPTS 


Corrected and typed to meet editorial requir7s:ents, 40c 
ed 1,000 words; poetry, Ic per line; carbon copy. 
xperienced, expert and prompt service guaranteed. 
Write for special rates on book lengths, criticism and 


rey ision. 
GRACE M. BOYER 


12 Grace Street Harrisburg, Pa. 











By Luther A. Clark, who arranged the piano part of 
When It’s Springtime in the Rockies and When You 
Play the Organ. Three poems examined free. Many 
of our customers like our latest plan of publication 


Nrite today for particulars. You will like our offer. 


NATIONAL SONGLAND 


Clark Building, Dept. “WD” Thomaston, Maine 


“More for Your Money’’ 
P. O. BOX 95 HARROGATE, TENNESSEE 








MANY POEMS WANTED 











SONG POEM OR MELODY WRITERS! 
You May Just Hit It! 


Many amateurs have received big royalties. Why not try, it? 

» experience required. yu write the words or melodies 
We do the rest. Experts in every branch of song-writing 
Will write, arrange and compose music in professional form 
and solicit publishers’ attention for Stage, Screen and Radio 


Use. A fascinating work. Send for our Special Offer Today. 
STUDIO SONG SERVICE 


Studio WD, Guarantee Blidg., Hollywood, Calif. 




















HAVE YOU A SONG 
IN YOUR HEART? 


Have you ever heard a song in a talking pic- 
ture or listened to a catchy tune over the air 
that made you feel you would like to write a 
song? 

Then you may have within you that potential 
hit number which may be used in talking pic- 
tures or which music publishers may buy. Some 
of the greatest song hits in recent years, num- 
bers that have earned fortunes for their authors, 
come from people who once had to make a 
start in Song Writing. They had an idea 
which the public took to its heart and paid well 
for the privilege. How do you know you 
can’t do the same? 


IT WILL COST YOU NOTHING TO FIND OUT! 


We would like to send you, with our com- 
pliments, a copy of our 32-page booklet that 





COUPON 


Please send me, without obligation, your 382-page 
booklet. 











tells you of the opportunities in Song Writing 
for Talking Pictures and Music Publication. 
It tells you what type of songs are in demand 

. explains how to catch the proper mood to 
write the lyric gives details of rhythm, 
meter . . . also tells how this organization as- 
sists the author to get his song publicised 
through proper construction by hit writers, 
through radio broadcast and submission to 
Talking Picture Producers and Music Pub- 
lishers. 

If you have written a song .. . if you would 
like to write a song . . . if you intend to write 
a song. ... send for this helpful and instructive 
book immediately. Your name on the coupon 
below will bring it, postpaid, without cost or 
obligation. : 

Don’t submit your song to anyone until you 
have read this book. Send today! 


Universal Song 
Service 


601 Meyer Bidg. 
Western & Sierra Vista, Hollywood, Calif. 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 








Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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Intelligent Songwriters| 


There is an opportunity for new songwriters who can 
offer good songs, well constructed with real ‘“‘punch’’ melo- 
dies. All others fail because there is no market for medi- 
ocre melodies or cheap arranging 

My experience as arranger 
the largest radio stations, the 
systems, ongwriters and f 
with a guarantee 


pianist and organist with 
orchestras, radio chain 
rtists, qualifies me 
















assist you u are dealing with an 
active professional, and not a been’’ or incompetent 
unknown. Eight songs arranged b 1e in nuary are now 
on records and being radio br icast over one hundred 
stations, coast to coast. 

Submit your lyrics and melodies to me for critical 
analysis and honest advice, without obligation, enclosing 





self-addressed, stamped envelope for return 


Get all other offers first—Get the best from me! 


HAROLD CONRAD 
Composer and Arranger 
502 Michigan Square Building Chicago, Illinois 


(Interviews by appointment only and charged 
for at hourly rate) 








Song Poem or Melody Writers! 


One of America’s popular limelight songwriters with a 
record of achievements that will astound you, offers you 
an OUTSTANDING collaboration proposition. Seeing is 


believing . . . be convinced NOW! One cent well spent. 
RAY HIBBELER 
D103, 2157 No. Avers Ave., Chicago 











ONGWRITERS | 


Write today for your FREE COPY of 
24-page instructive booklet, which contains 
a wealth of information that will really 
help you. 

Send your song poems for free examina- 
tion and criticism. Prompt report and 
safe handling guaranteed. 

Listen to our regular Radio Programs of 
our clients’ songs over the 50,000 Watt 
Station, WHAS in Louisville, Kentucky. 


INDIANA SONG BUREAU, Ine. 
Daleure Bldg. Dept. A Salem, Indiana 


SONG @ 
erom WRITERS 


more new (and professional) writers 
In 1935 earned royalties from _ published 
songs, thru the service of our organization, than 
were earned by clients of any other song service 
firm or bureau in the profession. 


due to the increased demand for 
In 1936 original song material from radio 
station licensees, independent publishers, recording 
companies, etc., we can offer even greater oppor- 
tunities for those whose work we accept. 





Our highly trained organization, outstanding in 
the composing and publishing field, is at your dis- 
posal. Professional offices at Hollywood and San 
Francisco; Representation at Chicago and New York. 


COMPLETE LITERATURE ON _ SONG- 
WRITING AND DATA ON THE 1936 SONG 
MARKET, together with valuable Rhyming Dic- 
tionary, sample published hits, etc., sent free upon 
request. SUBMIT WORDS OR MUSIC for our 
constructive, critical analysis—no idle flattery—no 
cost or obligation. 


M. M. M. PUBLISHERS, Dept. W1, 


Studio Bldg. Portland, Ore. 
“We Lead—Others Follow” 

















Chicago Markets 


(Continued from page 23) 


words. Want photographs whenever possible. 
Rates 2c a word and up. 

Hobbies. Editor, O. C. Lightner; 2810 South 
Michigan Avenue. Entirely staff prepared. 

Occult Digest. Editor, Mrs. Effa E. Danelson; 
1900 North Clark Street. Uses scientific articles 
of occult and psychic experiences as well as philo- 
sophical material. Lengths from 1200-2500 words. 
No pay except with subscriptions. 

National Spiritualist. Editor, J. P. Whitwell; 
765 Oakwood Boulevard. Uses stories of personal, 
authenticated spiritualistic or occult experiences. 
500-1200 words in length. No pay. 

Defender (Negro). Editor, Robert S. Abbott; 
3435 Indiana Avenue. Uses news and _ fiction 
about Negroes from any part of the country. 
Treatment must be sympathetic and dialect used 
only when absolutely necessary. Rates are low. 

Progressive Thinker. Editor, C. R. Malmberg; 
106 South Loomis Street. Accepts serious advance 
thought and occult articles of 1000-2000 words. 
Poetry of 4 to 7 verses with an occult theme. 
No pay. 

Cross the following publications definitely 
off your lists. They no longer use free lance 


material. 

Radio Guide. Editor, Curtiss Mitchell; 423 
Plymouth Court. Too many writers are wasting 
postage on this one. They use material prepared 
on assignment only. 

Liberal, 3952 Avondale Avenue. 

Chevrolet Dealers News, 4450 Ravenswood 
Avenue. 

Church Publishing House, 2900 West Chicago 
Avenue. 

Franciscan Herald, 1434 West 51st Street. 

Automobile Club News, 5600 Sheridan Road. 
Discontinued. 


Trade 


HEN you write for trade journals remember 
that you are trying to hold the attention of 
men who are looking to you for helpful informa- 
tion about their trade. In many cases you are 
writing to experts and you must be equally expert 
in the selection and handling of your material. 
Brewery Age. Editor, Joseph Dubin; 43 East 
Ohio Street. Uses articles on every phase of the 
brewing business that is of interest to the manu- 
facturing brewer. Technical material, plant man- 
agement, office methods and advertising campaigns 
and methods. Articles must be specific and open 
to proof as to sources. Pays 1 cent a word on 
publication and uses photographs. 

Beer Distributor. Editor and address same as 
Brewery Age. Helps the beer distributor, not 
the retailer, with the problems encountered in 
every phase of his work. Rates same as Brewery 
Age. 


Hospital Topics and Buyer. Editor, Harry C. 
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Phibbs ; 43 East Ohio Street. At present entirely 
staff prepared. 

Electrical Dealer. Editor, S. D. Dennis; 360 
North Michigan Avenue. In the market for articles 
that will help hardware, furniture, department 
store and electrical dealers in their merchandising 
of refrigerators, oil burners and other electrical 
appliances. Even store layouts and advertising 
campaigns are considered here. 

Lengths should be 1000-2000 words with em- 
phasis on the shorter length. Uses photographs, 
paid for at $1.00 to $2.00. Article rates 1 cent a 
word paid on publication. Also wants “shorticles” 
950-500 words with photographs based on a single, 
unified idea. 

Toys and Novelties. Editor, John J. Welch ; 307 
North Michigan Avenue. Well stocked at present 
but this is only a temporary condition. Uses mer- 
chandising, display, sales stimulating, and adver- 
tising articles directed to help the retail toy mer- 
chant. Helps here to write articles under the 
name of the toy buyer or other store officials. 
Photographs required; payment $1.00 and up. 

Lengths are 1000-1600 words. Rates 1% cent 
and up on publication. 

Home Furnishing Dealer. Same editor and ad- 
dress as Toys and Novelties. Does not want 
articles on rugs, furniture and radios. Uses ma- 
terial on all phases of merchandising of pots, pans, 
home appliances and useful and decorative wood 
and metal products. Uses photographs. Same 
rates and lengths as Toys and Novelties. 

Opportunity. Editor, Ray O. Wiker; 919 
North Michigan Avenue. Save your stamps. 

National Clothier. Editor, Allen Seinsheimer ; 
804 Merchandise Mart. Wants short articles 200- 
300 words that will furnish the retail clothier 
with workable ideas. These include window dis- 
plays, advertising campaigns, store displays and all 
angles of merchandising. All articles should be 
accompanied by illustrative material. Rates one- 
half cent to three fourths cent a word paid on 
publication. Photographs $1.00 each. 

Progressive Laundryman. Editor, H. A. Brown; 
200 South Peoria Street. Wants outstandingly 
good material concerning any phase of the laundry 
business from bundle pickup to finish delivery. 
Lengths should be close to 500 words. Amount 
of payment depends on the quality of the ma- 
terial. 

[To be concluded in April] 





Greeting Card Verse 
Market Letter 


By Ira J. GILBERT 


Recent checks from Jessie H. McNicol, 18 Hun- 
tington Avenue, Boston, Mass., have been in pay- 
ment for Valentine material. This is also a good 
year around market for Birthday and Christmas 
material, but is a hard market to crash and con- 
sistently sell unless you get the proper slant. Miss 


McNicol is looking for sentiments that express a 
worth while idea. 


Humorous numbers, of course, 


Marcu, 1936 















—- STIMUMATOR-— 
Do you find it hard to create novel, thrilling plots? Use 
DEAL-A-PLOT, marvelous new plotting device. By cutting 
dealing cards, you obtain your characters and their traits, 
setting, the plot problem, one or more complications, 








the climax (or several crises and a climax). Thirty-six 
cards, each containing 52 plot essentials, are the basis; liter- 
ally millions of plots can be developed; it is a practical 


impossibility for two users to obtain the same plot. Fascinat- 
ing, too—a grand party game. ONLY $1 POSTPAID. 
THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


Dept. W, 1837 Champa St., DENVER, COLO. 














A LEAP YEAR BAB 


Writers, Photographers, Contestors, Collectors! UHave 

you heard about the NEW MAGAZINE—‘‘NUGGETS” ? 

ts arrival has just been announced—and what a mag- 

azine! Entirely new in design, policy and make-up. 

It replaces the well known AMERICAN AUTHOR and 
you MUST see it. 

Four big, new departments: Writing, Photography, 
Contests and Collecting. Valuable information, helps, 
tips, put before you in a different slant, easy to grasp. 
For beginners, amateurs and professionals. 

Off the press, March 10th. Single copies, 20c;  six- 
month subscription, $1.20; year, $2.00. 

Don’t fail to see it. It’s different. 
It’s unusual. Valuable. 


Address: 
A. D. FREESE & SON, Publishers 





Box 103. UPLAND, IND. 
AUTHOR-TYPIST 
Writers! Poorly dressed salesmen make few sales. Let an 


expert put your MSS in correct form for submission to 
editors. I sell my own stories. Perhaps I can inject the 
proper dramatic punch to make your yarns click. Typing, 
minor corrections, 40c a thousand; carbon free. 


SPENCER'S TYPING SERVICE 


P. O. Box 693, Veterans Administration Home, Kansas 








Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Manuscripts typed neatly, 35c 1,000 words. Corrections 
in spelling, etc. Free carbon and outside sheets. Mailed 
flat. Special rates on book lengths. 

EDITH SNOWZELL COUGLE 
209 Alberts Bldg., Grants Pass, Oregon 








MIND POWER 





A FREE BOOK 


Develop your personal, creative power! Awaken the 
silent, sleeping forces in your own consciousness. 
Become Master of your own life. Push aside all ob- 
stacles with a new energy you have overlooked. 
The Rosicrucians know how, and will help you ap- 
ply the greatest of all powers in man’s control. Create 
health and abundance for yourself. Write for Free 
book, “The Secret Heritage. * It tells how you may re- 
ceive these teachings for study and use. It means the 
dawn of a new day for you. Address: Scribe H.D.N. 


The Rosicrucians 
San Jose —AMORC — CALIFORNIA 
“The Rosicrucians are NOT « religious organization” 






















44 WRITER’S 


$300,000 IN PRIZES! 


Announced in 1 issue of CONTEST NEWS given by mirs., 
publishers, etc., for slogans, titles, recipes, limericks, eic 


SPECIAL FOR $1.00 


6 mos. subscription to Contest News and 32 p. book, ‘‘How 
to Prepare Manuscripts and Contest Entries,’’ both for 


$1.00. Sample copy, 25c. 
The Contest News, Sta. A-11, Toledo, O. 


10 BUILDER 


| SHORT STORY 
Helps writers to organize their plots, characters, scenes. 


Hoke and Beach 
T. S. Stribling, Pulitzer prize winner, says: ‘‘Invaluable! 
The Foreword on ‘How to Plan the Short Story’ contains in 
a short space ail the actual value of the usual short story 
writing course. Send one dollar for complete set of 
Foreword and 3 notebooks. 


F. S. CROFTS & CO. 


mi 











41 Union Square, New York 





—- 








E P R REVISION often. secures ac- 
sentence. This I can give. 

ooth Tarkington, Owen_Wis- 
ter, William Allen White, Carl Van Doren, ilbur Daniel 
Steele, Charles Caldwell Dobie, Will Levington Comfort en- 
dorse my work, as did Jack London. I specialize in develop- 
ing new talent. Editor Representative Modern Short Stories 
(Macmillan); formerly with Doubleday and Street & Smith. 
Established in 1912, now many writers have made a beaten 


ath to my door. 
poten thet ice 400 West 118th St. 


ALEXANDER JESSUP, NEW YORK CITY 


PROFESSIONAL TYPING 


Carbon, extra outside pages, 
minor corrections, etc. Mailed flat, pace one way. 
Rates per thousand: 40 cents, 1000-2500 words; 35 cents, 
2500-10,000 ; 30 cents all over 10,000. Fee with manuscript. 


R. ALVAREZ-DEL REY 
731 Franklin Station, Washington, D. C. 


IF YOU WRITE POETRY | 


you will want to ——- to POETRY WORLD, America’s 
most quoted verse month ly, sold by subscription only at $2 
yearly. Send 20c for sample copy. And if you have sufficient 
poems to make a book, you will want it published by Henry 
Harrison, called by the DESERET NEWS (Salt Lake City) 
“‘the chief prince and benevolent god-father for most poets.”’ 
We have issued books by ary Carolyn Davies, Clement 
Wood, Ralph Cheyney, Lucia Trent, Antoinette Scudder, 
Benj. Musser, and other distinguished poets. 


HENRY HARRISON, Publisher, | 430 6th Ave., N. . ¥. Cc 


MANUSCRIPT PREPARATION 


For several years I’ve helped beginning and professional 
writers prepare their manuscripts for publication. Careful 
proofreading and typing sometimes help to sell the story. 
Rate: fifty cents per thousand words. One carbon copy sup- 
plied. Finished copy returned to you flat, postpaid. No 
criticism; no revision; no marketing. 


DeMONT STEVENS 











Satisfaction guaranteed. 




















17 St. Luke’s Place New York, N. Y. 
HERE’S WHAT YOU'VE 


WRITERS! BEEN LOOKING FOR — 


A practical course in the FUNDAMENTALS OF STORY WRITING 
at a price you can afford to pay. 
can’t promise to make a writer of you. but if you have what it 
takes, I CAN greatly shorten and make easier your term of appren- 
ticeship. I guarantee that this course gives more practical and 
commonsense aid than any other course costing many times as much. 
For the more advanced writer I offer my practical collaboration service 
sell my own stories; I can help you sell yours. Write for 
Darticnlars or send 25c for sample lesson. 


DORIS GARST, 301 North Fifth, Douglas, Wyoming 











Novels — Short Stories — Plays 
Constructive Criticism Guaranteed 


My Service Helps Other Writers — Why Not You? 
Expert Analyses You Can Understand. No _ dissatis- 
fied Clients. Reasonable Rates. 


WILLIAM E. HARRIS 
3 Felton Street Cambridge, Mass. 
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will sell, but confine them to play on words. 
cents per line. 

Mr. O. Landgraf, White @ Wyckoff Mfg. Co., 
Holyoke, Mass., is buying Everyday material, 
Sentiments that are “different” sell well with this 
firm—different in thought, different in rhyme and 
different in phrasing. In looking over a number 
of cards published by this firm, it is very notice- 
able that the greater percentage of sentiment ma- 
terial is “short line” stuff and the sentiments tie 
up with the designs. This would indicate long, 
wordy greetings are out, and short, to the point 
sentiments suggesting an illustration would prove 
acceptable. Fifty cents per line. 

Miss Ethel Forsberg, Editor, R. R. Heywood 
Company, Inc., 263 Ninth Ave., New York, N. Y,, 
is interested in Christmas material at the present 
time. It is well to remember when writing 
general Christmas verses that little traits and 
peculiarities of human nature should not be men- 
tioned as it limits the appeal of the number. 
The old, old wish for Christmas happiness and a 
bright and enjoyable New Year, dressed up in 
new phrasing, an unusual rhyme scheme, or team- 
ing up with a clever illustration, will sell and sell 
readily. Heywood pays 50c per line a week or 
so after acceptance. 

Mr. Fred Luetters, Editor, Metropolitan Litho- 
graph & Publishing Company, 167 Bow Street, 
Everett, Mass., is always interested in reviewing 
unusual Everyday material, but it must be good 
to make him reach for his check book. The 
printed slip he encloses with purchases states he is 
always interested in reviewing humorous material 
for all seasons and occasions, but seasonable senti- 
ments other than humorous numbers, he prefers 
to buy at his regular seasonal buying periods. He 
will keep you informed of his needs, if you sub- 
mit good material consistently. Good rates. 

Recent checks from Rust Craft Publishers, Inc., 
1000 Washington St., Boston, Mass., have been in 
payment for Shower verses, Wedding Congratula- 
tion and relative Christmas material. Some time 
ago, Mr. Rust stated he would like to review good 
general Christmas material and could use a few 
real humorous novelty ideas. Fifty cents per line. 

Mr. C. R. Swan, Editor, Quality Art Novelty 
Company, Inc., Everready Building, Thompson 
Ave. and Manley St., Long Island City, N. Y., is 
still building the Valentine and Everyday lines. 
Mr. Swan is buying “nothing but the best’ and 
clever gags, suggesting appropriate illustrations, 
sell very well at this market. Twenty-five cents 
per line, $1.00 for one line gags. 

If you have any specially good gags for Valen- 
tine, Christmas, Easter and the more outstanding 
Everyday occasions, just remember Mr. D. D. 
Simonds, Editor, George C. Whitney Company, 
67 Union St., Worcester, Mass., is willing to pay 
you 50c per line for ’em. 


Fifty 


The following firms are all buying at this time 
and unless specific mention is made of their 


present requirements, they will consider all types: 
The Buzza Company, Craftacres, 
Minn. 


Minneapolis, 
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Buzza-Cardoza, 3723 Wilshire Boulevard, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 

The Rose Company, 24th and Bainbridge, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

The Keating Company, Laird-Schober Building, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Christmas and Everyday. 

Gatto Engraving Company, 52 Duane St., 
York, N. Y. Christmas. 

Pease Greeing Cards, Inc., 260 Laurel St., Buf- 
falo, N. Y. Deeply religious Birthday, Conva- 
lescent, Easter and Christmas, but don’t “preach !” 

Gartner & Bender, Inc., 1104 South Wabash, 
Chicago, Il. 

Artistic Card Company, Elmira, N. Y., Christ- 
mas and Everyday. No relatives here, as cards are 
put out in boxed assortments. 


New 





Radio Letter 


By H. Donatp Spatz 


vice about using sound effects in radio 
drama. 

Script writers will tell you to use sound effects 
whenever possible in an effort to make your work 
seem real. Sound effects, they say, help overcome 
the obstacle of blindness with which you wrestle 
when you deal with radio broadcasting. By this 
they simply mean that when you write a play for 
the radio, you must constantly keep in mind the 
fact that the audience you are writing for can 
appreciate your work only through the medium of 
sound—they are, in effect, totally blind. 

Very good. But a great many amateur writers 
take that advice in the wrong way. For example, 
at least three out of every dozen amateur scripts 
are distinguished by jamming too many sound 
effects into the story. 

A script now before me deals with an episode in 
a dress making establishment. The scene in ques- 
tion is well written, it is humorous, it listens well, 
and it carries on the story beautifully. But in an 
effort to instill an air of realism into the script, 
the author has put in sound effects like: “Moving 
chair from table,” “Stepping back a few paces,” 
“Rustle of silk skirts,” “Rattle of sewing machine,” 
and so on. Actually, the only effect in the bunch 
that has any reason for being included in the sew- 
ing machine effect. That helps to set the scene, 
and is, therefore, valuable. But as for the swishing 
skirts and moving chairs. . . .! A sound effect 
should never be included in a radio play unless 
(1) It has a perfectly logical reason for being 
there, (2) It helps to keep the story moving for- 
ward, (3) It isn’t so complicated and involved 
that a detailed explanation of it must be included 
to clarify things for the listeners. Superfluous 


W. start this month’s letter with a little ad- 


effects hold up the action, muddle the audience, 
and cause unnecessary work for the sound effects 
department. 

Then there is another fault which only the 
rankest amateur are prone to make, but since there 
are so many of them, perhaps those of you who 
And 


know better will bear with me for a moment. 


Marcu, 
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SUCCESS FOR YOU 


“Your creative re-writing of my story made it possible 
for me to know the thrill of my first editor’s check,” 
writes Irene Cameron, of Brooklyn, N. Y. ‘‘Please don’t 
quit me now that I depend on your fine revision and 
building-up of my stories; for I tried a hundred others 
before I found your wonderful help,’”’ says Kenyon Wade 
of Klamath Falls, Oregon. 

And dozens of others among my clients are demanding my 
return to the service I formerly offered writers in Writer’s 
Digest. So I now invite YOU to let my creative rewriting 
and preparation of your stories and novels pave the way 
to SUCCESS FOR YOU. Your material will be polished, 
revised, and presented in its most interesting, appealing 
and salable form. Returned to you typed and with car- 
bon copy. My terms, one dollar per thousand words. 
Novels, 60 cents per thousand words. 


EDITH M. NAILL we ese Missouri 
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WIN IN $$ in “CONTESTS! — 


HEALY’S CONTEST BULLETIN lists the ‘‘cream’’ of con- 
tests monthly, offering thousands of cash prizes for Photos, 
Jokes, Essays, Poems, Letters, Stories, Recipes, etc, Also 
winning entries and articles tohelp YOU win! Rates $2 yearly 

SPECIAL—Subscription now only $1.00 yearly. Lat est copy 20 
cents—none free. Order yours NOW and win your share! 


WILLIAM U. HEALY 
20 W. Washington, Oklahoma City, Okla. 











. . ' . 
Authors’ and Typists’' Supplies 
28 lb. Kraft Envelopes: 25 2761896 and 25 9x12, $1.00; 
25 6%4x9% and 25 6x9, 70c; No. 10 and 50 No. 11, 95c. 
Ribbons, 45¢ each, 3 foe ‘si {0  Manuscrit and Carbon 

Combinations. 


Paper at low prices. v! 
Add” 10% west of Rockies. 


Printing and aicitierashinn. 
Write for circular. 

LEE E. GOOCH 
Box 202 


Dept. D. Hernando, Miss. 











DESPAIRING WRITERS-- 

who are afraid they never will 
sell a story or article-- 
Kindly write JOSEPH LICHTBLAU, 
P 0. Box 63, Station "H", New 
York City, for SOME VERY IN- 
TERESTING FREE INFORMATION. 











MANUSCRIPTS 
NEATLY AND ACCURATELY TYPED 
PROMPT SERVICE ASSURED 


40c per 1,000 words, poetry 1c per line. Reduction on 
book lengths. One carbon, also extra first and last 
sheets free. Mailed flat. 


ANNETTE PERKINS - 


Jerseyville, Illinois 











We continue to send 

1 checks to ESCRITOIRE 
students who have clicked 

with editors of good mag- 


azines. We'd like to send 
some of these checks to you. We give personal, individual, 
and untiring attention to each student. If a student fails to 
understand, he is stopped right there, and if it requirés lengthy 
personal letters, that point is made clear to him. If that is 
the help you have been looking for, that is what we have to 
offer—and you pay a big part of the cost of working with 
us with a story we teach you to write. 

SEND US ONE OF YOUR MANUSCRIPTS of 5,000 words 
or less and only $1.00. We will give you the same two part 
analysis for which the regular charge is $4.00. If your story 
is salable, we = sell it. If it can be made salable, we will 

uu how. And of course we will tell you about THE 
ESCRITOIRE idea and Method which has helped numerous 


writers to win checks 


THE ESCRITOIRE 
Walter Harbin, Director 
HOME OFFICE: 2701-B Monterey Street, San Antonio, Tex. 
SALES OFFICE: 151 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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READY FOR SALE 
NOW! 


“The Writer's Market” 


has received 250 favorable 
newspaper and magazine reviews! 


HE only up-to-date, complete and accurate 

writer’s market directory is the 1936 Writer’s 
Market. This has been checked and double-checked 
by hundreds of editors, by our own market agents, 
and by our own editorial staff. It is the only up-to- 
date market directory, and the best one ever offered 
writers, 

This is the fourth edition of The Writer's Mar- 
ket since 1980. In this book we have put out many 
new features suggested by our readers, and im- 
proved the last edition on every count. 

Why do professional writers the world over leave 
standing orders with us to send them each new 
edition of The Writer’s Market? You need this 
book. Study over its contents: 


@ Editorial Requirements of every magazine in 
the world carrying fiction: classified, indexed 
and stated in detail. 

@ Editorial Requirements of every trade journal 
buying articles gr 2 eee or fiction; classi- 

fied, and stated in detail. 

Detailed editorial requirements of book pub- 

lishers in U, S., England and Canada. 

Detailed requirements of all syndicates. 

Complete markets for photographs. 

Accurate copyright information written for 

us by the Registrar of Copyrights. 

Complete continuity requirements of every 

radio station buying free lance material. 

Foreign Markets, Movie Markets, House Or- 

gans, Play Publishers, Verse Markets, 

etc., etc. 

Every responsible market for magazine fiction ap- 

pears in The 1936 Writer’s Market. You can profit 

from this book. 


ORDER TODAY 











WRITER’S DIGEST 

22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Gentlemen: 

( Send me postpaid one copy of “The 1936 Writer’s 
Market.” I enclose $3 

Oo i my one year subscription to WRITER’S 

DIGEST and send me 9 one cop fe 

“The 1986 Writer’s Market I enclose $4.00 
payment in full, 


My subscription is 


0 new 0 renewal 0 extension 
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that mistake is made by the writers who still do 
not appreciate the difference between a stage and 
a radio play. 

One beginner I know has put into her script 
stage directions for sound effects like this: ‘Shak. 
ing his head negatively,’ ‘Nodding vigorously,” 
“Sliding down bannister,” ‘Drinking glass of 
water,” and so on. 

Shaking the head cannot be heard over the 
radio, except possibly if the subject has loose 
screws and things which rattle. An actor on the 
stage may express the desired emotion by shaking 
his head, but on the radio, the actor could shake 
his head off and the audience wouldn’t get the 
drift of it at all. Speech must be substituted to 
achieve the desired effect. And “Drinking glass of 
water” is done over the air every day, but only in 
humorous broadcasts. This effect is simulated in 
a rather odd way, and when heard over the air, 
is conducive to laughter. Hence, to include this 
effect is anything but riotously comedy creates 
situation certainly not to be desired. 

Keep that in mind when you write sound effects 
into your script. Ask yourself these questions. If 
you can answer them all in the affirmative, write 
them in: (1) Does it belong to the story? (2) 
Does it fit into the story here? (3) Is it a sound 
which the listeners recognize and identify without 
explanation ? 


AST MONTH I reviewed the specifications 
and requirements for the “First Nighter” 
series broadcast every Friday, coast-to-coast, over 
the NBC network. Now I shall take up the sister 
broadcast of this series, the “Grand Hotel” dramas, 
broadcast every Sunday evening at 6:30 over an- 
other NBC network. 

Scripts for this market must be top-notch. They 
must be well plotted, with a sound underlying 
sense of logic. They must be well written with 
a polish so shiny that it glitters. And they must 
be straightforward dramas of either a romantic, 
comic, or dramatic nature. Aside from those gen- 
eral requirements, there are certain specific rules 
to comply with. 

Scripts must run 22 minutes, and while they 
may be in any logical number of scenes, a break 
should occur somewhere about the middle of the 
script to permit an interlude for music and com- 
mercial announcements. They must be written 
with the idea of giving the leading role to Anne 
Seymour, the star of the show, and with the idea 
of giving secondary honors to Don Ameche, the 
leading man. There may be three or four extra 
characters, if necessary, though the closer you 
stick to four characters, the better. 

The locale of the story must be laid in Grand 
Hotel, which may be in any important city in 
the world (though I notice they ignore foreign 
cities pretty much lately), however, the action 
does not need to be confined to the hotel for the 
entire 22 minutes. Just see that it starts in a 


hotel and finishes there. 
Try to give Miss Seymour roles which have real 
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meat in them. Something dramatic and tense... 
something that will bring out her ability, of 
which there is plenty. Whether you do this in a 
comedy, a mystery, or a tragedy is immaterial. 
Regarding the latter: Grand Hotel uses tragedy 
very infrequently, since the sponsors believe that 
a happy story, especially a happy ending, makes 
better box office. 

Strive for suspense and interest from the very 
start. Avoid obvious plots, and thin plots. If 
you use a time-worn story, dress it up in new 
clothes. And above all, study the things they 
use before attempting to write for them. 

“Grand Hotel’ is on the air but once a week, 
and so buy only once a week. However, the new- 
comer is given equal breaks with the established 
writer. If you click, one hundred berries is the 
reward. 

There is the possibility that the Grand Hotel 
series may leave the air around Easter Time for 
the usual spring vacation, after which they or- 
dinarily resume in September. For this reason, 
it will be best to inquire before you submit scripts 
at this time. However, they start buying long 
about the middle of summer, so your tuning-in 
and advance work will not be wasted. Further- 
more, there is still time between now and Easter 
to get a script in to them. 

Send your scripts to Mr. F. G. Ibbett, of the 
Aubrey, Moore & Wallace Company, 410 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. And good luck 
go with you! 


Marcu, 1936 
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A Correction: In last month’s column, I in- 
advertently said that NBC had opened new stu- 
dios in San Francisco. That was erroneous. The 
new NBC studios are located in Hollywood. A 
thousand pardons. 


If you wish to try something of a religious na- 
ture for the Catholic-operated WLWL, of New 
York, this may be a likely market. They are al- 
ways glad to see good scripts. No information 
about payment is available, although the writer 
suspects the remuneration to be small. 


One of the large independents, WTAM, at 
Cleveland, Ohio, will give a welcome to good 
scripts which are submitted to this station. Any- 
thing that can be sold, of course, stands a better 
chance of selling, as is the case with practically 
all stations. 


KSFD, of San Diego, California, buys no free 
lance scripts. 





And now, a syndicate market. This is a new 
outfit, and a good one. It does of lot of busi- 
ness, treats both customers and authors fairly, 
and gives a warm reception to the writer who 
knows how to turn out good radio scripts. In 
submitting to this market, you compete with many 
established writers, but since the company is new 
and is just building up a library, and since the 
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matketing agents for established authors. 


the most effective means of accomplishing this end. 


ing inquiries and specific questions. 


the writer of tomorrow. 


SCRIBBLERS CLUB 
Chas. Edgar Wallace 


Editorial Director 
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Soribblers C lab 


Literary Critics and Agents 
1328 Broadway (Old Herald Square) New York City 


STATEMENT OF POLICY 


The main purpose of Scribblers Club is to act as counsellors and 


At present, we are seeking to discover and develop new talent in 
the field of literary endeavor which, in the time to come, will be able 
to take advantage of our agenting service. Sound criticism and encour- 
agement through publication in minor markets are, in our opinion, 


All manuscripts submitted to us will be patiently considered, but 
we must reserve the right to reject any material which does not 
evidence sufficient talent to justify our efforts. Every manuscript which 
enters our office will recetve a personal and individual review and $5 
criticism from the standpoint of marketability. We have no form criti- 
cisms, nor form letters in our equipment or files, except those answer- 


We shall be glad to hear from writers, editors and other friends 
who have any suggestions which may be helpful to us in assisting 


RATES 


$18 Club Membership 
Fee—One Year. 


$10 Club Membership 
Fee—Six Months. 
(includes reading and 
criticism of Short 
Stories, Novels, Arti- 
cles, Fiction and Non- 
Fiction.) 


Special Trial 
Membership— 
Two Months. 


No membership fee for 
published writers who 
are selling over $1,000 
per year. 


10% Commission on all 
Sales. 
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Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 





WRITER’s DIGEST 

















N fiction anything can happen but 
in real life things usually work out 
best for the man who anticipates 
the future and plans for it. 
| The writer who reads WRITER'S 
DIGEST is the wise craftsman, because 
he is anticipating the need for inspira- 
| tion, market data, and ideas to help 
| him write beter. 
Today, WRITER'S DIGEST is a guide 
and counsel for over 40,000 writers 
scattered throughout the world. To 
each of them WRITER'S DIGEST is a 
monthly mine of information. Utilize 
this best of all writer's aids by subscrib- 
ing for the DIGEST today. 

We offer any one of the following 
books free with one year $2.00 sub- 
scription. 

Webster's Modern Reference Dictionary 

700 Pages, cloth bound. 


Roget's Thesaurus. 

703 Pages, cloth bound. Formerly sold for 

$2.50. This is a reprint edition from same 
Good paper. Large, readable type. 
Thirty-five ist be added to your 
check to cover postage and packing or order 
cannot be filled. (All other titles listed 
postpaid except this one.) 


1 
plates. 
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Pegasus Pulls a Hack 
By Berton Braley. An autobiographic ac- 
count of how Berton Braley sold several thou- 
sand poems. This book now sells for $3 by 
| itself in all book stores. Original edition. 
| 
| The Brass Check 
By Upton Sinclair. The only book published 
that ever told the truth about newspaper 
publishers, their ethics, and the total effect. 
Trade Publications and How To Write for Them 
Short Story Technique 
By David Raffel 


WRITER'S DIGEST, 

22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio | 
Gentlemen: Enter my one year subscription 

for which | enclose $2. Send me, free, the 








elock. 
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The offers listed above expire April 5, 1936. 
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director welcomes new writers, you will have a 
chance. 

The market in question is The Radio Writers’ 
Laboratory, Mr. M. S. Miller, managing director, 
Breneman Building, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. A 
letter from Mr. Miller, runs in part: 

5 . we are interested at present in securing 
quarter and half-hour one-shots, each a complete 
story in itself. We do not want the blood and 
thunder type of melodrama, and what we want 
must be well-written and carefully developed 
drama. This does not mean that we exclude 
humor and comedy, but that material of that 
nature must be the result of an honest effort to 
provide GOOD theatre. In other words, we de- 
sire only the work of experienced radio writers. 
We do not charge a reading fee, nor do we offer 
a course of instruction. We'll read anything sent 
to us, if it looks good from the start, but the per- 
centage of acceptable scripts, naturally, must be 
rather low.” 

This syndicate splits on a 60-40 basis with 
writers, which is reasonable pay, since the writer 
himself is released of all mailing, typing, and 
other overhead expenses. They pay on the 20th 
of the month for all sales made up to the end of 
the preceding month. Try them if you can meet 
the requirements. 


And now, just a final word to those writers of 
you who may have followed a market tip in this 
or other similar columns, only to be told by letter 
that the station you sent to was not in the market. 
When this happens, the writer loses faith in the 
column’s conductor and the magazine, when the 
fault, very often, lies not there but with the 
amateur scribbler. If you send a bum script to 
a radio station, the script editor, as like as not, 
will send it back, telling you that his station is 
not in the market. This, you see, is a form of 
defense. He doesn’t like your work ; doesn’t think 
you have any possibilities, and doesn’t want to be 
bothered with any more of your scripts when he 
can spend the same time reading the work of 
writers whom he knows have the stuff he wants. 

It may sound heartless and cruel this way, but 
it’s the honest truth. When something like this 
happens, then, the disappointed writers complains, 
and blames the column-writer for having given a 
false market clue, and there is general gnashing 
of teeth all around. So, the next time you follow 
a market tip and get that sort of letter for your 
efforts, take stock of yourself. Can you write 
good radio scripts? Be honest with yourself, or 
find out through the help of some capable critic. 
And if you find that you really can’t write for 
radio, give it up and go back to fiction, or what- 
ever you wrote before. By sticking to it, you'll 
simply help to close up the remaining free lance 
markets, and nobody will thank you for that. 

I hate to close on such a sour note as this, but 
the boss wants me to give the low down. There’s 
a good new text on radio writing by Peter Dixon 
titled, “Radio Sketches and How to Write Them.” 
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The Writing World 


By Davin B. Hampton 


CCORDING to Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, 

a man is dead at thirty and buried at sixty. 
While Walter B. Pitkin argues that “Life Begins 
at Forty”. The two wise men are members of the 
Columbia University staff and we propose a public 
debate to settle the question. I wonder how the 
good Doctor alibis those who, long after the age of 
thirty, accomplished their greatest work? Men like 
Verdi, Kant, Oliver Wendell Holmes, O. Henry, 
Tennyson and practically every other writer in 
history. 

Flu has gripped the literary world the past 
month and half of N. Y. C.’s editorial staff has 
been laid up in bed. A few are KENNETH 
LITTAUER (COLLIER’S) ; DONALD GROSSART (GROS- 
sET & DUNLAP) ; WILLIAM C. LENGEL (LIBERTY) ; 
TOM COWARD (COWARD MCCANN) ; H. C. KINSEY 
the publisher, and this writer who is doing the 
column from his bed. 

PHIL STONG off to Bermuda to escape the icy 
blasts. HERVEY ALLEN, author of “ANTHONY AD- 
VERSE, has a new book entitled “RICHFIELD 
SPRINGS.” MADELINE BRANDEIS, top juvenile 
writer, East to see her publisher and sign a new 
contract. RACHEL FIELD out on lecture tour. RICH- 
ARD R. SMITH and GEORGE W. WEEKS lunching 
together. 

ARNOLD GINGRICH (ESQUIRE) in town reports a 
full inventory of articles. ROMOLO NIJINSKY off to 
London and promises to send over some short 
stories. LAWRENCE POLLINGER over from England 
to see his American associate, ANN WATKINS ; and 
GEOFFREY HALLIDAY of CURTIS BROWN’S London 
office over on short trip to New York. 

CARL TAYLOR, seeking the innermost secrets of 
the Penitentes Indians of New Mexico for maga- 
zine articles, was murdered by his Mexican house- 
boy. . Hollywood has won two more famous 
authors—CONINGSBY DAWSON and LLOYD C. DOUG- 
LAS. . . . GHARLES BEAHAN merges with LELAND 
HEYWARD to manage the literary end of the 
agency. AL ROCKETT now handling stories and 
writers for PICKFORD-LASKY PICTURE COMPANY. 

his offices are in New York. HUGH WILEY 
building a new house in California; BEN HIBBS 
(COUNTRY GENTLEMAN) is an authority on nature ; 
HERBERT RAVENEL SASS on nature and mythology ; 
STUART ROSE (LADIES HOME JOURNAL) on horses 
... and on dogs, there is none better than HAROLD 
OBER the litagent. 

Two publishing houses to merge: SMITH & HAAS 
with RANDOM HOUSE. BENNETT CERF, now in 
Bermuda, will be the new president ; ROBERT HAAS, 
vice-president. Other publishing shift is CowarD 
MCCANN to same offices as PUTNAM & SON & MIN- 
TON BALCH. All three use the same business, selling 
and shipping facilities. JULIUS KLEIN, newspaper 
reporter, has a unique job with RKO... he reads 
the newspapers and makes suggestions for includ- 
ing current news in the movies. Klein was with 


UNIVERSAL. 
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Dot Crop Bind 


For Literary Success 


Learn the truth about your talents. Can you 
really write?—or should you give up trying? For 
nearly a score of years I have been writing and 
selling to magazines, newspapers and _ syndicates. 
I have held the highest of editorial posts. And 
now I am helping others — _ showing beginning 
writers how to avoid the pitfalls that result in 
frustration and despair—how to take the short cuts 
that lead to literary fame and fortune. 

I CAN HELP YOU! Send me your stories, 
books, plays. I will read them for their sales possi- 
bilities. If they can be sold I'll sell them. If not Pll 
tell you frankly and honestly what is wrong. I'll 
show you clearly and competently what you must 
do to make them salable. 

I claim no magic powers. I claim only exper- 
ience and the ability to judge your story expertly 
and to criticize it constructively. My fees are low: 
50c per thousand words to 30,000, $20 flat above 
that, minimum $2. My work is done under a money- 
back guarantee. I help you or refund your fee. 

This is your opportunity. I have hundreds of 
eager markets for good stories. Send me your work 
today! A copy of my valuable booklet, ‘‘Some Com- 
mon Faults of Beginning Writers,’’ will be mailed 
upon request. IT’S FREE. Address: 


Managing Editor 


ACME LITERARY AGENCY 


Drawer E, Station C 
ATLANTA . ~ - 


MANUSCRIPTS WANTED 


Books, stories, plays and articles for submission in U. S. 
and foreign countries. Personal representation in lead- 
ing literary centers of the world. Write for FREE de- 
tails of UNIFIED SALES PLAN, circular W-336. 


OTIS ADELBERT KLINE 
4333 Castello Avenue Chicago, U. S. A. 


wae MONEV<eCAMERA 


Magazines, newspapers, npeertion rs buy millions of pho- 
tos a year from people who know how to take the kind 
of pictures wanted! Let us teach you, at low cost. in 
your spare time how to take real human-interest picture 


LEARN that sell. Our marketing service helps you to 
| AT HOME Ja quick, nation-wide sales. Send for Free Book 
that tells you how to earn while you learn. 


UNIVERSAL PHOTOGRAPHERS, Dept. 63, 10 W. 33d St.. N. Y. C. 


WRITE and SELL RADIO PLAYS! 


@I have written, directed and broadcast over 300 
during the past six years!! 
®@ Detective—Adventure—Romance—Comedy!! 
@ My 5,000-word condensed booklet gives a 
sensible short-cut to writing and selling!! 
@ Postpaid—$1.00—J. B. Plumley, 
1124 E. Haines St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


GEORGIA 





























ENVELOPES for mailing manuscripts flat 


28 Ib. Glazed Rawhide Kraft—Outgoing size 94x12. 
Return size 9x12 


25 of either size, 65c; 25 of each size, $1.00 


West of the Rockies add 10%. Prices are post-paid. 
Send for our free circular listing other writers’ supplies. 


CHARLES SENNEWALD & COMPANY 
“The Author’s Supply House’’ 
4596 Aldine Avenue St. Louis, Mo. 
























































KATHARINE BALL RIPLEYS new novel 
“CROWDED HOUSE” tO DOUBLEDAY DORAN. ALAN 


coLuns formerly with HARCOURT BRACE now N. 
Y. manager of CURTIS BROWN, LTD. RAY EVERETT 
leaves the post to become N. Y. editor for LITTLE 
BROWN. Beside being an editor, novelist and 
short story writer WILLIAM CG. LENGEL also is well 
known for his radio broadcasts and lecture work. 
Bill is now eastern editor of COLUMBIA PICTURES. 

BILL HAWKINS son of WILLIAM HAWKINS (V. P. 
OF SCRIPPS-HOWARD) is eastern story editor for 
SAM GOLDWYN. DOROTHY PARKER off to the 
West Coast again; LOUIS SHERWIN busy doing 
two assignments one in New York, other in 
Chicago making it necessary for him to make 
two round trips via air each week. 

FRAZIER (SPIKE) HUNT, the World’s greatest 
interviewer, back from the Italo-Ethiop war with 
a bagfull of rare anecdotes. HARRY CARR died 
last month. LILLIE MESSENGER, Eastern story 
editor for RKO returns from West Coast Monday. 
BRUCE GOULD (LADIES HOME JOURNAL) off to 
Nassau for February. 

C. FULTON OURSLER (LIBERTY) and his wife 
GRACE PERKINS spent a month in South America. 

Believe it or not, but editors don’t want 
“new” ideas. Most young writers grope for a 
brand new plot or style, when the surer way to 
succeed is writing the age old tried and true and 
proven plots in the simplest style. 

MARY MCCORMIC says the days are too short 
when it comes to writing her autobiography ; 
at the same time she is rehearsing and appearing 
on a weekly broadcast. DON MARQUIS, creater of 
the famous team of Archie the cockroach and 
Mehitibel the mouse, is seriously ill with a paraly- 
tic stroke. 

“Valiant is the Word” for Carrie, by BARRY 
BENEFIELD (REYNAL & HITCHCOCK) a current best 
seller, sold to PARAMOUNT despite the Hays ban 
on such pictures. 

GREENBERG Publishers, moved to larger 
quarters. CECIL ROBERTS, English novelist, visit- 
ing America. F. L. REED (Vv. P. GROSSET & DUN- 
LAP) wonders why some authors don’t write stories 
along the lines of those best sellers of twenty 
years ago like those turned out by HAROLD 
BELL WRIGHT; GENE STRATTON PORTER; ROBERT 
W. CHAMBERS. He says the reading public is 
hungry for real wholesome novels and are fed up 


with novels based on sophistication, sex and 
intrigues. 
GRACE LUMKIN, is new editor of the revived 


Magazine WOMAN TODAY, ALVA JOHNSON known 
for his articles, has written a novel based on his 
early life in the West. JEROME BEATTY, back 
from interviewing Hollywood stars for articles to 
appear in Collier’s. ALBERT BONI publishing a 
set of five of Jim TULLY’s best books. 

JOHN CHAMBERLAIN (N. Y. Times book re- 
viewer) takes editorial post on Fortune. Chic, 


new women’s magazine, to be sold only by sub- 
scription. 
on their books 


LEE FURMAN, Inc. using a new imprint 
a green circle. ROBERT 
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NATHAN, novelist elected to National Institute of 
Arts and Letters. 

HELEN CROSBY resigned from Doubleday Doran 
to join forces with NOBLE A. CATHCART on the 
Saturday Review of Literature. 

The 1936 Dutch Treat Year Book will be edited 
by RICHARD L. SIMON of Simon @Schuster. The 
Duchess of Bomarzo (Italy) wants to come to 
America if only to see if the Americans are as 
nice as portrayed in LOUISE ANDRES KENT’S novel 
“THE TERRACE.” 

MARGARET AYER BARNES feels and believes the 
characters of her novels are real live human be- 
ings. There is a tip in that for you scribes who 
write with your tongues in your cheeks. 

CATHERINE WHITCOMB’S first novel, “J’ll Mourn 
You Later,” written when Miss Whitcomb was 22 
years old, is on Houghton Mifflin’s spring list. 

WILLIAM RANDOLPH HEARST is the subject for 
another biography. This time by Mrs. Fremont 
Older, appearing on the Appleton-Century spring 
list. If you stutter or have some speech im- 
pediment by all means read “For sTUTTERS” by 
MARGARET GRAY and SMILEY BLANTON. 

The Book Survey of The Cardinal Hayes Liter- 
ature Committee recommends “A Daughter of the 
Medici” by Donn Byrne; “Monuments and Men 
of Ancient Rome” by Grant Showerman; “Like 
a Mighty Army” “Hitler Versus Established Re- 
ligion” by George N. Schuster. 

DR. AXEL MUNTHE author of “The Story of San 
Michele” had two operations on his eyes and 
can now see. 

EDWARD WEEKS is managing the Atlantic 
Monthly Contest. One time when Sinclair Lewis 
was editor of the George H. Doran Publishing 
Company he rejected “CREAM OF THE JEST” by 
JAMES BRANCH CABELL and wrote a long letter 
of condemnation, saying in part, “the general 
public simply cannot be induced to buy novels 
about unattractive and ignoble people.” 

This will cheer up those who are easily de- 
pressed by rejection letters. Last week I sold a 
novel to a well known publishing house after it 
had been rejected by twenty-eight other publish- 
ers. Before me are three rejection letters on the 
same manuscript. One editor says: “the story 
is amateurish and not worth serious considera- 
tion.” Another says “I like the general idea 
but the writing is poor” ... and the third is “very 
anxious to meet the author and discuss a con- 
tract.” 

Several months ago a certain magazine editor 
made a special trip to my office to advise me to 
withdraw further offering of a particular story 
because it was so bad. Later (without revision) 
the same story sold to a popular monthly mag- 
azine for nine thousand dollars and still later, 
a book contract was arranged with a one thousand 
dollar advance. 

Many similar experiences could be related but 
space prevents. Remember each editor is citing 
his opinion in an effort to assist you and his 
rejection letters are not mile stones but stepping 
stones toward your ultimate goal. 
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HERE was a day in literature when a story, to be a story, simply had to begin with 
the honored words: “Once upon a time.” Today we only begin a story with those 
words when we wish to be genially satirical. But the first hundred words of a 
story, if it is written to be sold, are best done if they have a “narrative hook.” That is, 
if the first hundred words hook the reader and pull him into the rest of the yarn, just as 


a fisherman hooks a fish, and reels it in. 


Many a time in the past fifteen years the Criticism Department of WRITER'S DIGEST 
has advised a writer to begin his story on page 6. Like a public speaker who begins 
his address with a toe dance, or a chalk drawing that has nothing whatsoever to do 
with his speech, so many a writer begins his story a thousand words before the story 


starts to move. 


This is just one of hundreds of suggestions and improvements the Criticism Depart- 
ment of WRITER'S DIGEST can offer a script. 


We have at our disposal all the market information that the world’s largest writer's 
magazine can assemble, and our Criticism Department is manned by expert, able, 
straight-shooting critics. Usually a round table discussion is held on the most interesting 
scripts submitted, and out of such informal story meetings, come the ideas and sugges- 
tions that have helped thousands of writers to success. 


Let us work with you on one of your manuscripts. Our service includes revision 
suggestions, detailed marketing advice based upon information that flows into our 
office daily, and a precise, easily-understood analysis of your work offered at all times 
in a constructive manner; unless, of course, the writer shows little or no talent. When 
the script is long enough, we are able to go into a discussion of your own native literary 
ability and offer suggestions for future work, so as to point your own individual talent at 


the most accessible markets. 


Try working with WRITER'S DIGEST. You'll be satisfied with the results. 
<o> 


CRITICISM DEPARTMENT OF 


WRITER'S DIGESI 


RATES: $1 for each one thousand words. Thus the cost of a criticism 

for a 5,000-word script is $5. After 5,000 words, the price is 60c for 

each 1,000 words. Thus the price of a criticism of 6,000 words is $5.60, 
and the cost of 7,000 words is $6.20, etc. 


22 EAST TWELFTH STREET CINCINNATL OHIO 
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Writer’s Market 


In this monthly department, reliable editors tell you 
in their own words what they want to buy from writers. 














Pulp Paper Magazines 

Action Stories, 461 Eighth Avenue, New York 
City. John F. Byrne, Editor. Issued bi-monthly ; 
20c a copy; $1.25 a year. “We are in the mar- 
ket for short stories with a ranch-and-range locale, 
3,000 to 6,000 words in length. No photos. We 
report within a week, and pay Ic a word, after 
acceptance.” 


Astounding Stories, 79 Seventh Avenue, New 


York City. F. Orlin Tremaine, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 20c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We use 
stories of the following lengths: short novels, 


18,000 to 24,000 words; novelettes, 10,000 to 
15,000 words; and short stories, 3,000 to 6,000 
words. Ours is a highly specialized field and 
needs careful study. If you are interested, and 
can get the special prolific of 
imaginative plots such as the magazine uses, it is 
a good market. To break this market, you should 
read the magazine carefully for months 
—-and then give me a new plot. No photographs ; 
no verse. We report on manuscripts within four 
weeks, and pay one cent a word on acceptance.” 


slant—and are 


several 


Black Mask, 578 Madison Avenue, New York 


City. Joseph T. Shaw, Editor. Issued monthly ; 
15c a copy. “We want crime-detective stories 
with likeable hero; fast-running, action stories, 
shorts from four to six thousand words; novel- 
ettes up to 12,000 words. Conservation and 
action must be realistic, plausible. Plot must 


have element of credulity. No photographs; no 
poetry. We report on manuscripts within seven 
days, and pay one cent and up, a word.” 


Cowboy Stories, 79 Seventh Avenue, New York 
City. F. Orlin Tremaine, Editor. Issued monthly ; 
10c a copy; $1 a year. ‘‘We like short stories, 
3,000 to 5,500 words; novelettes, 8,000 to 11,000 
words; and novels, 14,000 to 15,000 words. 
Material should be fast-moving western stories 
with new twists in the plotting. I am looking 
for ‘formula’ stories. I am not looking for old- 
fashioned ‘pulp’ writing. I want good stories. I 
do not have a writing staff. My favorite writers 
are the people who send me the best stories. I 
want my magazine to stand out with an individ- 
ual appeal. Western stories with modern locales 
accepted. Little or no dialect. No photographs ; 
no verse. I report on manuscripts within four 
weeks, and pay one cent a word, on acceptance.” 


Daring Detective, 22 West Putnam, Greenwich, 
Connecticut. 


John J. Green, Editor. Issued 


monthly; 10c a copy; $1.00 a year. ‘“Require- 
ments are the same as for Startling Detective Ad- 
ventures (see below, this column) except that we 
use a bit more woman interest. Material sub- 
mitted is considered for both books. We also 
want cartoons with police or prison background 
and with an occasional gun moll angle. We pay 
$3.00 apiece for photos. We report within ten 
days and pay one to two cents a word, on accept- 
ance.” 

Dime Western, 205 East 42nd Street, New York 
City. Rogers Terrill, Editor. Issued monthly; 
10c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We are interested in 
dramatic, convincing Western stories, set against 
colorful pioneer background, generally from cov- 
ered wagon era to the turn of the present century. 
Strong situations, characterization, and emotional 
element preferred. Length, 3,000 to 6,000 words 
for shorts; 8,000 to 10,000 words for novelettes; 
and 15,000 to 18,000 words for novels.” 

Five-Novels Monthly, 149 Madison Avenue, 
New York City. Florence McChesney, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 2c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We 
want western, sport, adventure, detective, and 
love novelettes between 18,000 and 20,000 words. 
Well-written fiction definitely slanted for men, 
with accent on action, colorful backgrounds and 
emotional appeal. Love interest is required in 
each type of story, but should be subordinate to 
the action. No photographs; no verse. We re- 
port on manuscripts within two weeks, and pay 
1'4c a word, on acceptance.” 

Horror Stories, 205 East 42nd Street, New 
York City. Rogers Terrill, Editor. Issued bi- 
monthly ; 15c a copy; $1.50 a year. “We want 
short stories, 1,000 to 6,000 words; novelettes, 
9,000 to 12,000 words ; novels, 15,000 words. The 
mystery angle should be given more attention. 
We want well-worked out plots developing in an 
atmosphere of eerie terror. Just stringing horri- 
fic adjectives together for no particular reason 
won’t do. No photographs. We report on manu- 
scripts within two weeks, and pay one cent a 
word, on acceptance.” 


Lariat Story Magazine, 461 Eighth Avenue, 
New York City. John F. Byrne, Editor. Issued 
bi-monthly ; 20c a copy; $1.25 a year. ‘‘We are 


interested in short western stories with a ranch 
and range locale, 3,000 to 6,000 words in length. 
No photographs. We report on manuscripts 
within a week, and pay Ic a word, after accept- 
ance.” 
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BOOK 


to its readers. 
are authoritative. 


After a conscientious survey of over a score of publishers’ book 
catalogues, WRITER’S DIGEST recommends the following books 
All books selected make interesting reading and 
All are sold on a money-back guarantee. 





GRAMMAR AND PUNCTUATION 
Concise Oxford Dictionary..... $3.00 
Oxford University Press 

The Correct Word and How to 

| eer eer emer rs 1.50 

J. Turck Baker 

Desk Book of Errors in English 1.50 
Frank Vizctelly 

Roget’s Thesaurus...........-. 1.00 
Peter Mark Roget 

Desk Reference Book......... 1.50 
Wm. Dana Orcutt 

A Working Grammar of Eng- 


De Sree 2.00 
James C. Fernald 
Synonyms and Antonyms...... 2.50 
Roget 
Webster's Dictionary........... 1.25 
Write It Right... ..ccccccce 1.00 
Ambrose Bierce 
Hartrampf’s Vocabulary........ 5.00 
Comprehensive Dictionary ..... 1.00 
Funk and Wagnall 
PLAYWRITING 
Playwriting for Profit......... 3.50 
Arthur E. Krows 
i IE, gC tctennseds-onte 2.50 
Peter Dixon 
Gateway to Radio ........... - 2.50 


Firth and Erskine 


Radio Sketches and How to 
Write Them 
Peter Dixon 


SHORT STORY WRITING 


Short Story Technique........ 1.25 
David Raffelock 
Narrative Technique........... 2.50 


Thomas H. Uzzell 


The Only Two Ways to Write 
© Bete DIGG s ccc cccccccccs 5.00 
John Gallishaw 
Studying the Short Story...... 1.75 
J. Berg Esenwein 


The Graduate Fictioneer....... 1.50 
H. Bedford Jones 


Twelve Cardinal Elements of 
Short Story Writing........ 1.00 

Agnes Reeve 

WN Se ER aca acsacccssese Se 
Jack Woodford 

Stories You Can Sell......... 3.00 
Laurence D’Orsay 

Writing for Profit............. 3.00 


D. Wilhelm 


The Writing of Fiction........ 3.00 
Arthur S. Hoffman 
Fiction Writers on _ Fiction 
Writing 2. 
Arthur S. Hoffman 
Fundamentals of Fiction Writing 2.00 
Arthur S. Hoffman 
How to Write Serial Fiction... 2.50 
Michael Joseph 
Juvenile Story Writing........ 2.00 
obinson 
Twenty Problems of the Fiction 
WE, nae eres nes bunscas cass 
Gallishaw 
Best American Short Stories of 
ip SAREE RE PSE: 2.50 
Edward J. O’Brien 


POETRY OR VERSE 


Handy Rhymer ...........+0+. 50 
A. Chassanow 

New Rhyming Dictionary ...... 4.00 
B. Johnson 

Art of Versification........... 1.75 
Esenwein and Roberts 

Rhymes and Meters........... 75 


Horatio Winslow 
Walker’s Rhyming Dictionary... 2.06 
J. W 


Walker 
Points About Poetry ......... .50 
Donald French 
MARKETING MANUSCRIPTS 
The Writer’s Market.......... 3.00 
A. M. Mathieu 


1935 Writer's & Artist's Year 


DEE. dn0snnneeekseutantun ss 
(All Foreign Markets) 

1936 Year Book and Market 
SOUND hoso0n06ecescsenscowe 

Photo-Market Guide........... 50 


John P. Lyons 
PLOT CONSTRUCTION 
Analysis of the Short Short 


DN ik od ne kate d eany een mei 1.00 

DE ninoetcesassastieeceeess. Gow 
Wm. Wallace Cook 

Art of Inventing Characters. 2.50 


Georges Polti 
Thirty-Six Dramatic 
Georges Polti 
Plot of the Short Story........ 1.25 
Henry Albert Phillips 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Situations 1.50 








Around the Copy Desk. 2.00 
Medill School of Journalism 

Underworld Prison Slang...... 1.00 

Psychology for the Writer..... 2.50 


Prof. H. K. Nixon 
How to Write for Business Pub- 


lications Sakiee a Mecr enw xe -00 
A. Orth 
This Trade of Writing....... 1.75 


Edward Weeks 

Facts About Popular Song Writ- 

Me eee 1.50 

Sigmund Spacth 

The Writer's Book............ 2.50 
James Knapp Reeve 

Technique of the Mystery Story 2.50 
Carolyn Wells 

Writing Novels to Sell........ 2.50 


Laurence D’Orsay 

The Business of Writing...... 1.00 
‘ved Ziv 

Making Laughs Pay........... 1.00 

Warden LaRoe 

Magazine Article Writing.. 4.00 
E. Brennecke 

Editor’s Choice. ...........00. 3.00 


Alfred Dashiel 
Landing the Editor’s Checks... 3.00 
Laurence D’Orsay 


The Profit in Writing.......... 3.00 
Laurence D’Orsay 

The Art of Song Writing...... 1.00 
Al Dubin 


Profitable Photography for Trade 
SPORE Av ccncaboewkesetwe 
H. Rossiter Snyder 


Writing the Sex Novel........ 1.00 
Where and How to Sell Photo- 
DD. AGckedd cue shnaceu ees 50 

H. Rossiter Snyder 

Chats on Feature Writing..... 2.75 
Harrington 

Thesaurus of Slang........... 1.75 
Howard Rose 

How to Study Literature...... 85 

ee re 1.00 


These Stories Went to Market 2.00 
Vernon McKenszte 


Learning to Write. ......0000. 1.00 


Authors and the Book Trade.. 2.00 
Frank Swinnerton 





Technique of Fiction Writing.. 1.75] Modern Criminal Investigation. 3.00 | Freedom of the Press..... eee 2.95 
R. S. Dowst Dr. Harry Soderman George Seldes 

Writing the Short Short Story.. 1.00} The Said Book. ..+++-++ 1.50] Science Versus Crime........ 2.50 
Alderman All synonyms for “said”’ enry Morton Robinson 

WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

GENTLEMEN: Please send me postpaid the following books: 

a Sr as lad be kieite's WAG Wie PTR REG Oe ae ee SE: S - isn. ib. 5c nicancduseneusResenciawes 
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WRITER’s DicEstT 





Writers! Don't Overlook 
The Profits From Sales 
To Studios— 


F you have stories which are suitable for 

filming, investigate the lucrative market 
which the screen offers you. 

Editors and producers are constantly seek- 
ing new stories—particularly at this season— 
but the only way to get your manuscript 
into their hands is through the aid of an 
accredited agent who has entree to the 
studios, and will present it personally. 

For 17 years I have sold material to Hol- 
lywood producers—from both unknown and 
established authors, for I work with both. 
Let me help YOU! 

Perhaps you have original ideas which 
can be worked into acceptable picture ma- 
terial—my service covers such help also. 
Book length manuscripts given special con- 
sideration. 

Write today for free copy of my latest 
folder. Learn the truth about copyright! 


ADELINE M. ALVORD 


6605 Hollywood Bivd. Hollywood, Calif. 


Suite 215 Dept. A 














BOOST SALES WITH EDITTYPING 


For only 50c a thousand words we'll take your last ‘‘rough” 
draft and return it correctly spelled, neatly typed (with car- 
bons), proof-read—in fact, so groomed that your chances of 
finding favor under the critical eye of an editor should be gre: atl y 
enhanced. Turn the time and energy thus saved into profitable, 
creative production. 

PAY A FEW CENTS EXTRA—BE SURE OF THE BEST. 
Return postage (in our envelope) paid by us to 10,000 words, 
Over that, add 6c a thousand, Over 20,000 special discount rates. 
Cash with Mss. covers all. Editing Service Free. 


EDITTYPING, 1336 N. Clark St., Chicago, Illinois 








Work With Actual 


FICTION WRITERS 


Intensive training of new writers by actual authors 
of fiction. 
Write for Free descriptive folder. 
THE WRITERS GUILD 
509 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


[THE OLDEST WRITER'S SERVICE | 


Founded in 1893 by James Knapp Reeve 


Offers EXPERT criticism and marketing advice upon 
short stories, long stories, articles, poetry. THAT 
DEFT TOUCH that only experience is able to give 
has reclaimed many a heretofore unsalable manuscript. 
Gratified clients come back year after year for the con- 
structive criticism which turns rejections into ac- 
ceptances. 

Particular attention is given to instructing beginners in 
technic of writing and editorial requirements. 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 


Special rates for criticism, revision, typing, 
marketing — Bank and Clients’ References 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
AGNES M. REEVE, Dept. D, Franklin, O. 
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Popular Western, 22 West 48th Street, New 
York City. Leo Margulies, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 15c a copy; $1.80 a year. Interested 


in western stories. 


Romance Ranges, 79 Seventh Avenue, New 
York City. F. Orlin Tremaine, Editor. Issued 
monthly ; 10c a copy; $1 a year. “We are inter- 
ested in western love stories, 3,000 to 5,000 words 
for shorts; 8,000 to 10,000 words for novelettes; 
also 14,000 to 15,000 words for novels. We 
want well-written stories in a good, intriguing 
style, with fresh plot angles. We do not want 
the old formula stories which have become asso- 
ciated with ‘pulp’ writing. We are interested in 
seeing stories with fresh viewpoints, and a re- 
freshing style—and you have a wide-open market. 
No photographs. Occasionally we accept verse, 
four to sixteen lines; lyrical, western, or romantic. 
For this we pay twenty- -five cents per line. We 
report on manuscripts within four weeks and pay 
one cent a word on acceptance.” 


Romantic Stories, Fawcett Building, Greenwich, 
Conn. Anita Pinkham, Editor. Issued monthly; 
10c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We need first person 
confession stories, 4,500 words in length, dealing 
with modern love problems of modern men and 
women. We also use three-part serials up to 
15,000 words in length, and articles on current 
love problems ranging from two thousand to three 
thousand words in length. We use an occasional 
short short confession story. We are not interested 
in photographs or poetry. We report within ten 
days after receipt and pay on acceptance.” 


Startling Detective Adventures, 22 West Put- 
nam, Greenwich, Conn. Mr. John J. Green, 
Editor. Issued monthly; 15c a copy; $1.50 a 
year. “There is a decidedly active market here 
just now for outstanding fact detective stories. 
We prefer official bylines, like crimes with love 
motives whenever possible, and use shorts in any 
length up to six thousand words. Occasionally we 
go for an unusually good case in two or three 
parts, with a maximum of five thousand words to 
the installment. Remember that we stick to solved 
cases. This is a good spot, too, for first person 
stories under the bylines of notorious criminals, 
gun molls, and others who have played outside 
the law and lost. Cartoons with a police or prison 
background are used as one and two column 
spots in runover. Photographs are required on all 
fact cases, for which we pay $3.00 apiece. We 
report on manuscripts within ten days, and pay 
1c to 2c a word, on acceptance.” 


Ten Story Western, 205 East 42nd Street, New 
York City. Rogers Terrill, Editor. Issued monthly ; 
10c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We want dramatic, 
convincing Western stories set against colorful 
pioneer background, generally from covered wagon 
era to the turn of the present century. Strong 
situations preferred. Length, 3,000 to 6,000 words 
for shorts; 8,000 to 10,000 words for novelettes ; 


15,000 to 18,000 words for novels.” 
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Terror Tales, 205 East 42nd Street, New York 
City. Rogers Terrill, Editor. Issued monthly; 15c 
a copy; $1.50 a year. “We are interested in short 
stories, 2,000 to 6,000 words ; and 9,000 to 15,000 
words. Stories with eerie menace. Must be con- 
vincing, well motivated. No ghost stories. Appar- 
ently supernatural occurrences and beings may 
appear in stories, but they must be explained in 
terms of everyday experience following denoue- 
ment. We report within two weeks and pay one 
cent a word on acceptance.” 


Thrilling Adventures, 22 West 48th Street, New 
York City. Leo Margulies, Editor. Issued monthly ; 
10c a copy; $1.20 a year. “We want shorts from 
1,000 to 6,000 words ; novelettes, 7,000 to 10,000 
words, with chapters ; and novels, 15,000 to 20,000 
words. We report within two weeks and pay one 
cent a word and up, on acceptance.” 


Thrilling Detective, 22 West 48th Street, New 
York City. Leo Margulies, Editor. Issued monthly ; 
10c a copy; $1.20 a year. “‘We want short stories, 
1,000 to 6,000 words; novelettes, 7,000 to 8,000 
words (with four chapters) ; and novels, 15,000 
words. We pay one cent a word and up, on 
acceptance.” 


Thrilling Mystery, 22 West 48th Street, New 
York City. Leo Margulies, Editor. Issued monthly ; 
10c a copy; $1.20 a year. “We use horror and 
terror yarns, with logical endings. Shorts, 1,000 to 
5,000 words; novelettes, 8,000 to 10,000 words. 


We pay one cent a word and up, on acceptance.” 


True Confessions, Fawcett Bldg., Greenwich, 
Connecticut. Hazel L. Berge, Editor. Issued 
monthly ; 10c a copy; $1 a year. “We want love 
stories of all types, told in the first person only, 
and based upon real life. Articles on social prob- 
lems; divorce, moral conduct, etc. Short stories, 
4,500 to 5,000 words; serials, 15,000 words. No 
photographs; very little verse. We report on 
manuscripts within ten days, and pay lac a 
word, on acceptance.” 


Weird Tales, 840 North Michigan Avenue, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. Farnsworth Wright, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $2.50 a year. “We want 
stories of invention, science, and surgery, particu- 
larly weird stories that forecast the marvelous 
science of the future; tales of other planets, and 
voyages between the worlds; weird stories of the 
Edgar Allan Poe type; weird-scientific stories of 
the Jules Verne type; creepy mystery tales ; sensa- 
tional detective mysteries that are essentially weird 
and crammed with action; bizarre and unusual 
stories; tales of unnatural and abnormal; occult 
and mystic tales, and tales of the supernatural, 
preferably with a logical explanation; tales of 
werwolves, vampires, witches and devil-worship ; 
ghost stories, and tales of spirit return; tales of 
strange monsters ; tales of mystery and terror ; and 
a few tales of horror; but nothing sickening or 
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epee 
Study under a 


R TEACHER 
masTEn TEA 


—if you want to 


SUCCEED 
in Writing 








DR. BURTON 


Only the best instruction in the principles of creative 
writing, and the finest criticism of your own work,— 
will produce greatest results for you! 

Dr. Richard Burton has devoted his lifetime to the 
study, practice and teaching of English, Drama and 
Writing. He has taught at Eve great Universities. He 
has also won prominence as a newspaper editor, literary 
critic, lecturer, author and as a member of important 
literary organizations . . . Pulitzer Prize Committee (for 
17 years), National Institute of Arts and Letters, Book 
League of America and others. 


Of all Dr. Burton’s literary achievements, his rarest 
gift is the ability to transmit knowledge and under- 
standing to his students in a vivid, inspiring way. His 
rich experience, seasoned judgment and rare teachin 
ability are all available to you through this unusua 
home study course... 


Richard Burton Cowne 

This complete, practical, up-to-date course includes 
the Short Story, Newspaper Features and Articles. You 
receive individual, personal criticism of all your lessons, 
including eight of your short stories. 

“I want to tell you,’’ writes May Hall Thompson, 
“that since finishing Dr. Burton’s Course I have sold 20 


stories, besides several poems. The Course is indeed 
thorough and practical.” 


FREE—Dr. Burton's Analysis Test 


Do you believe you may have an aptitude for writing 
that—properly developed and trained—would enable 
you to make money in this fascinat- 
ing work? Why not get the impar- 
tial, frank opinion of an experienced 
critic? Dr. Burton’s Analysis Test 
tells you what you really want to 
know about your natural aptitude and 
present writing ability. 

‘“‘Honest- _ straight-from-the-shoulder’ 
—‘‘the best criticism my work has ever 
had”—“‘you hit on my weaknesses,” are 
typical comments from those who have 
taken this test. 

Send coupon now. . 
obligation, no sales- 
man will call. 


















’ 





RICHARD BURTON SCHOOLS, Inc. 
302-6 Essex Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Send me Dr. Burton’s Analysis Test_and information 
about the Richard Burton Course in Creative Writing, 
without obligating me in any way. 


ABD. ccccee Cocwpation. .cccccccocescceseccsecccecocccce cece 
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6 


LEARN FICTION SOLIDLY 


Do you want real results or only gaudy claims? 


I do only 


one thing—take your artistic and commercial fiction ability, 


whatever it may be, 


and increase it. 


promise only sincere 


work to make you feel your fees to me were a very good in- 


vestment. 


Honest diagnosis of your hgeget 
structive criticism of fiction and articles; a 


thorough con- 
ne-man’’ course 


of instruction—no set program but entirely determined by your 


individual needs. No 
scenarios. 


lessons can cover fiction, 


assistants, 


An intensive four-lesson course. 
but this Course aims to set you on 


marketing, poetry, plays or 


Neither 4 nor 40 


your feet and teach you to walk alone, guarding against me- 


chanical rules, meeting your individual needs. Back 


k of me are 


25 years as magazine editor (Adventure( Delineator, ete.) and 


books are standard. 
advanced writers. 
-notnaCMFW 


as independent teacher and critic; 
particularly as finder and developer of new writers: 
rite for Booklet 


Arthur Sullivant Hoffman 


Carmel, 


standing is known 
my three 
Special service for 


N. Y. 
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Co 
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Sa 
Be 


ANNE “HAMILTON 


Criticism and Instruction 


udents who had never sold now 


urses in Verse-writing, each 


ident and adjusted 


meographed lessons. 
limited number accepted for short story work. — 
dred per cent sales record with students in this field. 


to his needs 


prepared 
as he is studying °o 


appearing widely 


for the individual 


One hun- 


Send stamp for information 


ntributor to 
lence 
turday Review, 


st Short Stories, T 
6413 West Sixth St. 


The Nation, 
Monitor, Am. Pe 


he Writer, 


The New 
etry Journal, 
Moult’s Best Poems, 


Christian 
Digest, 


Yorker, 
Literary 


O’Henry and O'Brien 
The Writer's Digest, etc 


LOS ANGELES 








cos 


in 


PUBLISH YOUR MSS! 
t and help you sell them. 
only $1.00. 
MANAGEMENT, Dept. WD, 5120 F. Oakland St.., 


Journalism, 


| Make real money 
poems, _ stories, 
Particulars free. 
Satisfaction guaranteed, ASSO 


We > edit and publish 


hoext s. books at low 
Also 20 Lesson aan 
CIATE: 


Phitadelphia. Pa. 











Ex 
in 

ma 
mo 


Manuscripts Carefully Typed 


And Returned Promptly 


tra outside sheets 
spelling, 
iled flat. 40c per 
re words. 


punctuation 


and carbon 


1,000 words, 


and grammar 
discount on 
Poetry lc per line, Inquiries invited. 


Minor corrections 
Proof read and 
20,000 or 


RONALD F. KEELER 
BLOOMSBURG, PENNA. 


260 Glenn —— 








In 
dra 


car 
my 


NOVELISTS 


addition to selling 


matic and radio rights, 
foreign rights in leading literary 
d will bring you my 


UNIFIED SALES 


U. S. book, 


FREE 
PLAN. 





serial, 
my organization personally places 
centers of the world. A 


circular WN-336 describing 


motion picture, 


OTIS ADELBERT KLINE 


4333 Castello Avenue 


Chicago, U. S. A 
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Books $10; 


report 
your work. 


t selling ALL 
ial material, 
ool use, etc. 
ITORS for books, 


Chester Drive 


serials, 


shorts, 
serials $5; short stories $1, 


JOHN T. KIERAN 


Caught Short On Short Shorts! 


LENGTHS. 


short stories, 


During 1935 I placed books, 
helped get books approved for 
Help me fill WRITTEN REQUESTS FROM 
etc. Criticism fee: 
plus postage. 


Danville, Illinois 














Stories Stage Plays Radio Plays 


Professional Advice for New Writers 


with 


ys of any length. 


Suite 2133, RCA Bldg., 


suggestions for 
tharge: $5 for each manuscript. 


We will study your manuscript and write you a detailed 
improving and marketing 


Stories up to 10,000 words. 


THE FRIENDLY EDITOR 


Rockefeller Center, 


New York 
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Lengths 
Verse, up to forty lines, pref- 


disgusting. We prefer modern settings. 
up to 60,000 words. 
erably on weird themes. Pays 25c a line. We re- 
port on manuscripts promptly, and pay Ic a word 
on publication.” 


West, Garden City, New York. Edmund Collier, 
Editor. Issued monthly; 15c a copy; $1.50 a 
year. “We want vigorous stories set in Western 
America, Mexico, and Western Canada, tales with 
fresh, strong plots and rugged action, as well as 
humorous yarns. Preferred lengths are: short 
stories up to six thousand words; novelettes, 
10,000 to 12,000 words; and complete novels, 
30,000 words. Verse up to thirty-two lines. We 
report on manuscripts within two weeks, and pay 
by arrangement.” 


Western Ace, 67 West 44th Street, New York 
City. A. A. Wyn, Editor; M. L. Butler, Associate 
Editor. “We want action stories with strong hu- 
man interest, some love. Range, owl-hoot, ranch, 
mining, railroad, etc., background. No _ border 
stories wanted. Lengths, 5,000 to 15,000 words. 
We also like verse which tells a story, up to forty 
lines. We report on manuscripts within two wecks 
and pay one cent a word, on publication.” 


Railroad Stories, 280 Broadway, New York City, 
offers $25 cash for best title to picture on its April 
front cover (out March 1). Each contestant is 
limited to one title. Deadline: April 15, 1936. 
Award will be based on cleverness and originality. 
Judges will be Freeman H. Hubbard, Editor; 
G. H. Burck, Associate Editor; C. H. Tate, art 
director. 


Literary and Experimental Magazines 


‘little’ 
experimental, or still too new to list as a 100% 


magazines, 
responsible 


The following 16 publications are either 


market. We believe the following 16 are markets or naturally 
we would not list their editor's statements. We advise retain- 
ing a carbon copy when dealing with ‘“‘little”’ 

Yankee, Tide, and Apertif listed below may develop into high 


grade markets. 


Rhythm, 925 Broadway, New York City. Issued 
monthly ; 25c a copy; $2. 00 a year. A new maga- 
zine devoted exclusively to poetry. “Plenty of 
room will be devoted to unestablished poets and 
newcomers, for those who have something worth 
while to say and say it well. Plans to pay twenty 
cents a line on publication for accepted work. 
Prizes will also be paid at the end of the year for 
work used which has been outstanding. Manu- 
scripts must be accompanied by stamped, return 
envelope.” Alice Langley is Editor. 


magazines. 


The American Spectator, 132 West 31st Street, 
New York City. Charles Angoff, Editor. Issued 
monthly ; 15c a copy; $1.50 a year. “We make a 
very critical survey of American and European 
public affairs, personalities, and literature. Satire 
particularly is in demand. We use at least one car- 
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toon of social satire in each issue. No photographs, 
and very little verse. We report on manuscripts 
within three days and pay one cent a word, on 
publication.” 


Aperitif, Inc., P. O. Box 354, Santa Barbara, 
California. E. von Romberg, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We use 
1,500 to 2,500 words for short stories and articles 
on the sophisticated type. Articles should have a 
West Coast tie-up and usually we need photo- 
graphs with them. We prefer a query on articles 
unless the writer has read our magazine enough to 
understand its policies. Fiction should be in the 
‘psychological’ short story approach. On this latter 
we are short at present of stories of this type that 
have a feminine slant. We also like humorous 
short bits, 500 words; art photo layouts, etc. We 
report within fifteen days, and pay one half cent a 
word on acceptance.” 


Booklover, High Springs, Florida. C. J. Miller, 
Editor. Issued quarterly ; 50c a copy; $2 a year. 
“We want short stories, poetry, book reviews, serial 
length feature articles and stories. Short stories 
not to exceed 1,500 words; poetry, 24 lines; 
special features and articles for syndication not to 
exceed 10,000 words. We report on manuscripts 
within ten days, and pay on publication, 15c a line 
for verse ; 2c a word for prose.” 


..Contemporary, Student Publications Building, 
Maynard St., Ann Arbor, Michigan. Issued quar- 
terly; 25c a copy; $1 a year. “We are a ‘little’ 
magazine catering to younger writers, although we 
will publish material from writers of any age. We 
like short stories, not more than two thousand 
words, critical essays, not more than 2,500 words, 
verse not more than thirty lines. Short stories 
must not be merely formless impressionism—we 
have no room for ‘cute’ stories about puppy dogs, 
young married couples, or for trick ending stories 
where it was a dream after all. We want the new, 
the audacious. Stories may be mere sketches in 
form, provided that the content is meaty. Or you 
may be as plotty as you like. Book reviews, 
analyses of present literary trends, debunking the 
idols of the day, are all welcome here. We are 
anxious to discover new talent, and will do every- 
thing in our power to aid such talent when it is 
discovered. Please do not submit material during 
May, June, July, August, and September. All ma- 
terial must be accompanied by a stamped, self- 
addressed envelope. 


Expressions by student writers concerning atti- 
tudes of university life today—whether or not the 
trend is toward intellectual anarchy or creative 
simplicity. Any opinion, well supported by honest 
thought, is welcome. This material should not 
exceed three thousand words. Regional poetry of 
distinction is welcome at all times. We do not 
want photographs. We report on manuscripts 
within two weeks, but do not pay for material.” 
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Frontier and Midland, State University, Mis- 
soula, Montana. N. G. Merriam, Editor. Issued 
quarterly ; 40c a copy; $1.50 a year. “At present 
we are well stocked with both poems and stories. 
We will consider hitherto unpublished historical 
documents; also outdoor experiences for Open 
Range section. No photographs. We report on 
manuscripts within two weeks, but do not pay for 
material.” 


The Hollywood Low-Down, 1508 North High- 
land Avenue, Hollywood, California. Jimmy Val- 
entine, Editor. Issued monthly ; 20c a copy; $2 a 
year. ‘We feature stories dealing with the inside 
stories of important figures in the Motion Picture 
industry. Stories should be one thousand words in 
length. No photographs. We report within ten 
days after receipt of manuscript, and pay Yc to 
2c a word, on acceptance.” 


Manuscript, 17 West Washington Street, Athens, 
Ohio. Mary Lawhead and John Rood, Editors. 
Issued bi-monthly ; 25c a copy ; $1.50 a year. “We 
want short stories, novelettes up to 15,000 words. 
Photographs of people discovered by us and pub- 
lished for the first time in our pages. No poetry. 
We usually report on manuscripts within two 
weeks, but do not pay for material accepted.” 


New Democracy, 66 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. Gorham Munson, Editor. Issued twice a 
month; 15c a copy; $2.50 a year. “We want 
articles, short fiction, 1,000 to 3,000 words on na- 
tional economy, policy, social credit. Articles are 
done chiefly by invitation and must be written 
from the social credit point of view. No photo- 
graphs. Verse of advanced type is used in our de- 
partment called ‘New Directions.’ We report on 
manuscripts within a week and pay $5 to $10 for 
poems, but do not pay for articles.” 


The New Talent, 24 West 20th Street, New 
York City. E. G. Arnold and David Bernstein, 
Editors. Issued quarterly; 35c a copy; $1.25 a 
year. “We use short stories of high literary value 
and incisive characterization. We use experimental 
material and we are particularly interested in 
stories with social significance. We also use some 
non-fiction: critical articles on current literary 
topics. Maximum length is three thousand words, 
Art work: wood or linoleum blocks. No photo- 
graphs. We use a little poetry of social significance. 
We report on manuscripts within six weeks, but 
do not pay for material.” 


Parade, Architects Building, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania. William J. McElwee, Editor. Issued 
quarterly; 35c a copy; $1.30 a year. “We use 
short stories and articles, three thousand words or 
less, reflecting the best in current literature. Very 
little poetry. We also consider short satirical 
sketches. Illustrated humor of a high standard. 
Unusual photographs that would have wide appeal. 
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We report on manuscripts within two weeks, and 
pay approximately two cents a word, on accept- 
ance.” 


Partisan Review and Anvil, 430 Sixth Avenue, 
New York City. Philip Rahv, William Phillips, 
Alan Calmer, Editors. Issued monthly; 15c a 
copy ; $1 for ten copies. “We use short stories up 
to 4,000 words, poems of any length, articles on 
literature and literary reporting. We report on 
manuscripts within two or three weeks but do not 
pay for material accepted.” 


The Passing Show, 244 East Kirby Avenue, De- 
troit, Michigan. Donald L. Miller, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 10c a copy; $1.00 a year. ‘“‘We are in- 
terested in obtaining articles pertaining to con- 
temporary conflicts in the art, music, and literary 
worlds. We also print general articles of vital 
interest. We would like, sometime, to find a short 
story worth printing ; but have been receiving ma- 
terial for eight months, and have discovered not 
even one story worth printing. Satirical pieces are 
also appreciated. And humor. We use articles up 
to two thousand words. Poetry is used occasionally 
in the paper; but we have much of it on hand at 
present. We do not pay for material accepted.” 


Race Magazine, a Quarterly devoted to social, 
political, and economic equality. Room 310, 20 
Vesey Street, New York City. Issued quarterly ; 
25c a copy; $1.00 a year. ‘“‘We can use a very 
limited quantity of technical material by anthro- 
poligists, sociologists, economists, and by competent 
reviewers of books in the fields we cover. We can 
use short verse with a definite race-relations back- 
ground, preferably not from the sentimental ap- 
proach. We can use humor, especially such humor 
as anecdotes of Nazi-inspired treatment of the 
animals and peasants in interior Germany, and the 
inconsistency of the Southern press before and 
after the Civil War. The type of fiction needed is 
short and distinctly against race prejudices. We 
use very few photographs, and these usually to 
accompany articles. Both because of the wealth of 
material before us and because we are a volunteer 
staff we do not pay for material. We report on 
manuscripts immediately.” 


San Francisco’s Tide, 500 Sansome Street, San 
Francisco, California. Peter Sailing and Jere Lewis, 
Associated Editors. Issued monthly; 15c a copy; 
$1.50 a year. ‘“‘We want short articles of no more 
than 1,500 words, which confines us to what might 
better be termed sketches. As to the tone of stories, 
they are acceptable both when humorous and done 
with a long face. Articles of a critical or satirical 
nature on such subjects as art, music, movies, ra- 
dios, in short any feature of our times other than 
politics. We also like photographs of a San Fran- 
cisco interest. We report on manuscripts when 
received, but do not pay for material.” 
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Vernier, 64 Stanley Street, Dumont, N. J. 
Charles A. and Beatrice Abels, Editors. Issued 
quarterly ; 30c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We want 
short stories up to 3,500 words, that interpret life. 
This does not mean that we favor realistic sordid 
stories. We prefer a tendency toward subtle ar. 
tistry, but we try to balance our offerings in each 
issue. We have no axe to grind. We do not lean 
toward any particular class. We are interested in 
quality literature, particularly by unknown authors, 
We occasionally accept poetry, but it must be com- 
prehensible and not grotesque. We report within 
one week, but do not pay for material.” 


Yankee, Dublin, N. H. Robb Sagendorph, Edi- 
tor. Issued monthly ; 25c a copy; $2.50 a year. A 
magazine by Yankee writers for Yankee readers. 
“We are interested in articles, essays, short stories, 
not over three thousand words long. Art, wood cut 
style, pen and ink drawings, etc. We report on 
manuscripts promptly and pay lc to 2c a word, on 
publication.” 


Trade Magazines 


American Business and System, 4660 Ravens- 
wood Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. Eugene Whitmore, 
Editor. Issued monthly ; 25c a copy ; $2.00 a year. 
“We use articles, 150 to 300 words long, on office 
short cuts, money saving plans, tested promotion 
stunts and ideas, collection plans, business building 
methods. We pay $3 to $5 each for such ideas 
with $3 extra for pictures if pictures are useable. 
Names must be mentioned. Most of our material 
is arranged for, and not accepted from free lance 
writers. Photographs of business building plans, 
ideas, methods, promotion stunts, very unusual dis- 
plays, signs, buildings, modern office equipment, 
etc., considered. We report on manuscripts imme- 
diately and pay on publication.” 


Bakers’ Helper, The Magazine of Bakery Prac- 
tice and Management. 330 South Wells Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. Victor E. Marx, Editor. Issued 
every other week ; 25c a copy; $2.00 a year. “At 
present we have only limited space for articles 
other than those supplied by staff, regular con- 
tributors, and consulting editors. Like most busi- 
ness papers we have had so much ‘must’ material 
that we have hesitated to hold manuscripts. We 
like business-building plans for bakers—campaigns 
or ideas that have actually proved successful in 
bakery use. Articles should be illustrated by pho- 
tographs. We report on manuscripts at once, if re- 
quested, and pay $7.00 per page (1,500 words), 
the tenth of month following publication.” 


Bus Transportation, 330 West 42nd Street, New 
York City. Carl W. Stocks, Editor. Issued monthly ; 
25c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We want stories of 
what bus operators are doing; shop kinks, main- 
tenance of equipment and operations. What we're 
looking for are stories of what bus men are doing 


(Continued to page 60) 
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Here’s An Idea For You 
(Continued from page 31) 


immemorial we have always got the worst 
of our gamblings because we were gambling 
with business men, and business men are 
better gamblers than we are, even when 
we have agents of the same nationality to 
go to bat for us. We writers get into the 
habit of thinking that the next book is al- 
ways going to be a terrific success, and that 
we had therefore better go on accepting 
royalties, even at fifty per cent discount rates 
than take a straig ght salary; there is some- 
thing about a salary that puts us in the class, 
seemingly, with politicians, legislators and 
other such public enemies. But on the side 
of that salary question—which is a bitter one, 
I admit, one which is as distasteful to me 
as it is to any other author—lies perhaps the 
solution for us all. 

For years book publishers have been pok- 
ing contemptuous fun at the business men 
who represent Hollywood and the motion 
picture industry; and for years these movie 
business men have been making millions, and 
tens of millions, entertaining a thousand cus- 
tomers to the average book publisher’s one. 
The old fashioned publishers are much too 
smug, and too set in their ways to emulate 
the Hollywood manner of doing business ; 
but the younger, more vigorous circulating 
library publishers are not. They at last have 
the fundamental principal of showmanship 
in their veins: to give the lousy public what 
it wants, and to hell with it. I am person- 
ally of the conviction that if we writers play 
alone with this new and vigorous type of 
publisher on his own terms we may, in time, 
come to be in the enviable position of the 
Hollywood writers and actors, who are hum- 
bled by accepting salaries, as we would be 
humbled if we accepted salaries; but whose 
salaries range from one hundred dollars to 
three thousand five hundred dollars a week. 
In Hollywood, any writer receiving under 
one hundred dollar a week is considered 
tramp and an indigent, and his friends send 
him their old clothes. I know you writers 
in the East think this is stretched, but I won’t 
argue the point because it is true. 


I personally am sick and tired of the sneers 
against Hollywood on the part of bankrupt 
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book publishers and dull magazine editors 
and aesthetic authors. I am all for encourag- 
ing book publishers and magazine publishers 
to emulate Hollywood in all its financial 
manifestations, to the degree that they are 
able, since, obviously, book publishers and 
magazine publishers are not ever going to be 
able to equal Hollywood in its entertainment 
value and hence its larger financial returns. 
Hollywood is entertainer to the world; 
whether we like it or not, the arbiter of 
world culture. Tonight hundreds of mil- 
lions will see pictures and can be affected 
in some way by them; while hundreds of 
thousands will read books and magazines and 
be affected in some way by them. Upon the 
advent of television, book publishers and 
magazine publishers might just as well fold 
up their tents and steal away into the dusky 
obscurity that envelops the oid fashioned 
medicine show. But in the meantime per- 
haps we circulating library authors have 
lucrative years to practice; years in which 
to build up audiences which later may mean 
something to us in terms of television, the 
cinema, or radio; but I doubt very much 
that we can do it operating with our pub- 
lishers on the antiquated royalty basis of 
payment, now that discounts in all direc- 
tions have kicked the living slats out of the 
old royalty arrangements. 





The Henkle Co. announce the change of 
their name to Henkle-Yewdale House, Inc., 
100 5th ave., N. Y. C. Merton S. Yewdale, 
formerly editor of Dutton, is the president 
of the new company. Some of the titles of 
this book publishing house for spring are 
“Gangplanks to the East,’ “This Labor 
Union Racket,’ “Confessions Of Another 
Young Man.” 


PLOTTO 


By William Wallace Cook 


Endorsed by Erle Stanley Gardner, H. Bedford-Jones, 
Bob Davis, eager Rice F ngs hs, Jack Woodford, Clem 
Yore, Robert Thomas Hardy, a 2 . Blackwell, etc., etc. 

Plotto is the masterbook of ail t., The number of 
ghete available to users of Plotto is infinite. The scope of 
this book is so great that it is almost unbelievable. With 
Plotto at your work desk, you will never again experience 
plot difficulty. Endorsed and USED by America’s great- 
est writers. 

_ Plotto is a work of genius. Price $25.00 postpaid, 
insured. Sold on a 20 day 100% money-back guarantee. 


BOOK DEPARTMENT 


WRITER’S DIGEST 22 E. 12th St. Cincinnati, O. 
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(Continued from page 58) 

to make more money-traffic ideas, etc. How bus 
operators are saving money through lowered main- 
tenance costs, etc. Length—the shorter the better. 
We also use news of the bus industry. New opera- 
tions, etc. Photographs essential. We report on 
manuscripts immediately, and pay on publication, 
according to value.” 


National Motorist, 216 Pine Street, San Fran- 
cisco, California. Gene Hogle, Editor. Issued 
monthly ; 15c a copy; $1.50 a year. “We want no 
fiction. We are interested in stories on the scenic 
and historic attractions of the great West and 
Southwest. We use photographs when they accom- 
pany manuscripts. Do not use poetry. Stories 
should be 2,000 to 2,500 words long. Photographs, 
when accompanying manuscripts, also considered. 
We report within three weeks, and pay 2c a word, 
with a maximum of $15.00 on publication.” 


New England Homestead, Myrick Bldg., Spring- 
field, Mass. James G. Watson, Editor. Issued 
every two weeks; 5c a copy; 60c a year. “Our 
articles are on New England agriculture wholly. 
Most of it is written editorially. Articles not 
written editorially are taken care of by request 
from certain well-known authorities. From time to 
time we might use a short story of 2,500 words or 
so in length. Photographs are usually arranged 
for with articles. Occasionally we consider poetry— 
nature poems principally, for which we pay six 
cents a line. We report on manuscripts within two 
to three weeks, and pay after publication.” 


Progressive Contractor, 816 West 5th Street, Los 
Angeles, Calif. E. A. Sylvester, Editor. Issued 
monthly ; 25c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We use 
illustrated articles of pertinent interest to general 
building contractors of the Pacific Coast. Maxi- 
mum length is 5,000 words. New methods, new 
materials, new ideas, are essential. We can also 
use business articles, but they must be short. We 
are interested in regular correspondents in Western 
States. We report on manuscripts within two 
weeks.” 


The Sportsman Pilot, 515 Madison Avenue, New 
York City. Robert B. Renfro, Editor. Issued 
monthly ; 35c a copy; $3 a year. “We want ac- 
counts of cross country trips by private fliers, some 
instructive or information articles, the history of 
early flying days and personalities, occasional 
sketches of some sportsman pilot, and short humor- 
ous articles. Length is 1,500 to 2,000 words. We 
occasionally use very short poems but these are not 
paid for. We like photographs, especially beauti- 
ful air photographs, clouds, mountains, ships, etc. 
We report within ten days, and pay Ic a word, on 
publication.” 


Tuna Clipper, P. O. Box 663, San Diego, Cali- 
fornia. Byron Woods, Editor. Issued monthly ; 
20c a copy; $1.00 a year. ‘We like articles, 500 
to 1,500 words in length, on Diesel marine power 
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plants; any subject pertaining to commercial fish- 
ing; marine paints and varnishes. We are es- 
pecially interested in articles on tuna fishing in the 
Hawaiian Islands, Japan, or Gulf of Mexico. Also 
articles on the methods employed by different varie- 
ties of commercial fishermen. Photographs to illus- 
trate articles are paid for at rate of $1.00 to $5.00 
apiece. We report within ten days, and pay from 
lc to 2c a word, on publication.” 





Trade Journal Notes 
By Frep E. KuNKEL 


AN editor writes me: “We need more live 
stuff that touches the core of the industry— 
heart-to-heart success stories carrying names of 
individuals and firms, illustrated attractively with 
photographs—telling what that individual or firm 
did which was outstanding, which is different from 
the ordinary run of stuff, something of which he 
is proud, originated by himself or experimented 
with until it became successful. Our articles must 
contain ideas that our readers can lift and use.” 
And there in a couple of nutshells you have the 
demand of all trade journal editors. Find this 
type of story material and you have a salable 
article. 

“We're trying to get across the idea,” says 
another editor, “that it would pay the merchant 
to clean up his store more and illuminate it better; 
that the manufacturers whose lines of merchandise 
he sells are furnishing cooperation free of charge 
in the shape of window display material and dealer 
helps which the dealer doesn’t use enough; we are 
trying to get across the idea of better displays of 
merchandise in the store, and we are interested par- 
ticularly in merchandising articles.” And there in 
another nutshell you have the “merchandising” 
idea which trade papers catering to the retail 
field require. Scrape them up in 200 to 1,000 
word articles. They will all sell, and sell readily. 
Buying in the trade journal field is becoming more 
active, as increased advertising has given the trade 
journal editor more pages to fill. 


Changes 


The Manufacturing Confectioner has moved 
from the Merchandise Mart to the Daily News 
Building, 400 W. Madison St., Chicago, III. 

Frederick J. Pope having died, his executrix has 
appointed Thos. R. Farrell and Frazer V. Sinclair, 
co-publishers of Drug @ Cosmetic Industry, N. Y. 
C., to manage and publish Toilet Requisites, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. C. This is a retail 
cosmetic journal and Mr. Sinclair was the first 
advertising director of this publication. 

The American Roofer, Chicago, has been sold 
to Harris, Fox & Hoffman, Inc., 404 Fourth Ave. 
N. Y. C., publishers of Modern Roofing, with 
which this magazine will be merged. James Mc- 
Cawley is editor and Sylvan Hoffman, publisher. 

Beverage News, N. Y. C., has been sold and 
absorbed by the Beverage Retailer & Wholesaler, 
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1819 Broadway, N. Y. C. Lee J. Vance, former 
publisher and editor of Beverage News now be- 
comes production director. 

Commerce & Finance, established by the late 
Theodore H. Price in 1912, has been sold to a new 
corporation headed by Bernard Powers, formerly 
associated with the Magazine of Wall Street. The 
magazine is published every two weeks from the 
old address, 95 Broad St., N. Y. C. 

A new monthly for volume buyers of parts and 
accessories, The Automotive Retailer, made its 
appearance with the March issue. John E. Atkin- 
son is publisher and Herbert F. Ohmeis, business 
manager. Headquarters are at 30 E. 20th St., 
N. Y. C. Mr. Atkinson was advertising manager 
of Automobile Digest some years ago. 


Needs 


J. F. Fleming, Business Manager, Grain & Feed 
Review, 408 South Third St., Minneapolis, Minn., 
is interested in the successful country feed dealer. 
Tell how they conduct their business successfully, 
what ideas they have used to promote sales, etc. 

Francis Ludlow, Editor, Retailer Bookseller, 55 
Fifth Ave., New York City, wants a description 
or history of a really unusual book shop; a new 
time saving way of doing something used by a 
bookseller or rental library manager, a more effec- 
tive arrangement of stock, new light on advertising 
—anything that means more business. Readers are 
mostly experienced booksellers or rental library 
managers, who know their business, and it takes 
a very specific and practical suggestion to interest 
them in their reading. 

Joseph H. Kraus, Associated Editor, Everyday 
Science & Mechanics, 99 Hudson St., N. Y. C., 
advises that he is in the market for good articles, 
particularly those of a construction and how to 
make it nature. 


Edward A. MacLean, Editor, The Pacific Shoe 
Man, 712 S. W. Morrison St., Portland, Ore., says 
his paper is devoted to regional trade news only, 
and there is no prospect for selling him feature 
stories. 

Jean Finnigan, Associate Editor, Your Garden & 
Home, 1900 Superior Ave., Cleveland, Ohio, ad- 
vises that the magazine is of purely gardening and 
home interests, local to Ohio, and its editorial con- 
tent stresses gardening and home conditions pecu- 
liar to this territory. Most of the material is 
drawn from local experts or from its own editorial 
staff. 

Mrs. A. Holland Forbes, Publisher and Editor, 
Garden Landscape Architecture, 545 Fifth Ave., 
New York City, reports the magazine is semi- 
professional, going to architects, landscape archi- 
tects, owners of estates, universities, nurseries, 
clubs, etc. It uses no trade articles. Design mostly 
specialized articles on plants, such as “Camerllias,” 
articles such as “The Glass Garden for the House,” 
no garden gossip or “how to plant your garden” 
stuff. 

Electrical Welding, Industrial Publishing Co., 
812 Huron Road, Cleveland, Ohio, buys technical 
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Beginners 


Only 

ON THE 15th of each month WRIT- 

ER’S DIGEST enrolls a new group 
of fifty students in its Beginner’s Indi- 
vidual Course in Short Story Writing. 

Experienced students or writers with 
a good record of MS. sales are not eligt- 
ble. Fifty students will be accepted and 
trained. 

The purpose of this Beginner’s Course 
in Writing ts to show plainly the ele- 
mentals in writing and painstakingly 


explain how to write short stories. The 
course lasts four months. 

RADUATES of the Beginner’s 

Course in Writing will not suddenly 
become professional writers, nor will 
they be able to do stories offhand for 
the smooth paper magazines. They 
WILL, however, understand a few se- 
crets of professional writing, and be able 
to compose good readable English in 
the approved editorial style. Only sin- 
cere students desired. 

The price of this course is quite rea- 
sonable.* You will have opportunity to 
study under experienced professional 
writers who will take an individual in- 
terest in your progress. Typewriters 
loaned to those students not owning one. 
As the class will be limited in number, 
we urge you to reply at once. Complete 
details and an outline of the Beginner’s 
Course in Writing that will intrigue and 
inspire you, await sincere inquiries. 





Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 East 12TH STREET 
CINCINNATI, O1110 
Kindly send details of the Beginner’s Course in 
Writing. This put me under no obligation. 


IN 6.55 6-5.4 5:66:64 0469 SOF 546950556 5504080408SSEEN 














*We believe this to be the lowest priced short 
story course sold by a reliable institution. Money 
back guarantee on all enrollments. 
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Book Length 


Manuscripts 


During January I placed another book with 
a nationally known publisher. 


The author had been offering this book for 
nearly three years without encouragement. 
My sales plan sold it. 


Please do not think, because I am asking for 
book lengths, that I am not interested in 
shorter scripts. 


My sales plan is based on magazine material 
but the same principles govern the sale of 
books. 


The plan is yours for the asking. It may 
result in placing that manuscript which you 
have given up hope of selling. 


DANIEL RYERSON 
MANUSCRIPT SALES, EXCLUSIVELY 


644 West Garfield Bivd. 4 East 53rd St. 
Chicago, Illinois New York City 





Book, Plays, Stories, Poetry, 


Flawlessly typed on high-grade bond paper, 12c per 
page, one carbon included. Minor corrections if de- 
sired. Postage one way. 





Former secretary to Anthony Autumn 


LOUISE JENKINS, Federal 4105 
900 South Serrano Avenue, Los Angeles, Calif. 


POETS: 


$100—CASH PRIZES—$100 
Send self-addressed, 


stamped envelope for 1936 PRIZE 
PROGRAM, which gives details of $25 quarterly prizes, 
monthly contests, Book Publication Contest, Free Anthology 
Plan, Help Yourself Handbooks, Handwriting Analysis, etc. 


KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry 
(Published monthly since May, 1929; 25c copy, $2 a year) 

















WRITER’s DIGEST 











702 N. Vernon Street Dallas, Texas 
t ee 
scHoor? AUTHORSHIP 





SS 


Professional training in the technique and 


y 

\ ractice of creative writing. Endorsed by 
X amous writers. High percentage of suc- 
Nhat cess. Inspirational atmosphere and en- 


Meas] vironment. Also correspondence course. 


= Send for circular, 


UBT WILLIAMS INSTITUTE 
= Berkeley, California 











“WOULD yOu?" 


Of course you wouldn’t go into a business office to apply 
for a high-class position looking anything but your very best! 
Then use the same good judgment when sending out your manu- 
scripts. . . Have them prepared under the supervision of an author 
who is selling his material] and knows how they should look. 
Your manuscripts typed on 20 Ib. Triton Bond—carbons and extra 
first page free—for 40c per thousand words. No extra for 
minor corrections, if desired. .. Specia] on book length manu- 
scripts. . . Satisfaction guaranteed! 

AUTHORS MANUSCRIPT SERVICE, 614 Grafton Ave., Dayton, 0. 
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material on welding and about welding activities, 

Willard N. Clute, Editor, American Botanist, 
Butler University, Indianapolis, Ind., reports that 
his is a sort of individual publication containing 
practically all original matter both as to form 
and subject. Readers and contributors are in- 
terested in the latest things in botanical science, 
in intelligible form. He is always interested in 
matter of this kind. 

D. M. Hubbard, Editor, The Canner, 140 N. 
Dearborn St., Chicago, is interested in articles 
dealing with operations, production methods, 
unusual advertising or promotional campaigns of a 
specific canning plant, packing foods in tin or 
glass. 





National Literary 
Contests 


By Gitson VANDERVEER WILLETS 


MopEerRN Romances, 149 Madison Ave., New 
York City, offers 7,500 in 20 cash prizes for true 
stories written in the first person. 

The official announcement declares: ‘Modern 
Romances is searching for genuine life dramas. 
How you write your story is not nearly so im- 
portant as what you write about. You need never 
have written any kind of story before. Everyone 
has an equal chance, as all stories are judged with 
the author’s name sealed. First consideration is 
given to the situation in your story . not how 
you write it. All you have to do is write the 
actual story of your life or some interesting portion 
of your life . . . or you can write about some 
friend of yours.” 

The first prize will be $1500, second $1000, 
third $800 and there are seven fourth prizes of 
$350 each, five fifth prizes of $250 each and five 
special awards of $100 each. 

Detailed instructions appear in the current issue 
of Modern Romances. Although the rules do not 
clearly say so, your reporter is told that entries 
must be received by the sponsor before the close 
of business March 39. 
® A similar competition offering $25,000 in 66 
cash prizes for true stories is also being conducted 
by the Macfadden Publications. Details were 
published in this department of the February 
Writer's Digest and may also be found in full page 
advertisements appearing in most of the Macfadden 
magazines. This offer closes March 31. 

* * = 

SuHort Wave Crart, 99 Hudson St., New York 
City, offers $50 in 15 cash prizes ranging from $1 
to $20 each for the best letters which answer the 
following question in the most satisfactory manner: 

“What Are The Ten Things In Short Waves 
That Interest You Most Today?” One rule in- 
sists that entries be written on 8x11 paper with 
ink or typewriter. List each answer separately, 
number it and be very brief. Closes on postmark 
of March 31. Address to “Prize Question Editor” 
care of the above address. 
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THe KategmocraPH, 702 North Vernon St., 
Dallas, Texas, offers $100 in four $25 quarterly 
awards—March, June, September and December 
—for the best poem published each quarter. 

In addition this poetry journal awards monthly 
and annual cash awards ranging from $1 to $5 
each for various forms of poetry. The editors 
have likewise announced their Sixth Annual Book 
Publication Contest. Those interested in any of 
the Kaleidograph competitions should write to 
Editor Vaida Stewart Montgomery requesting 
complete details. 

* * * 

Tue Contest Wortp, Buffalo, N. Y., offers 
$50 in 15 cash prizes in a cartoon caption com- 
petition starting in the February and ending with 
the April issue. This periodical also pays a $1 
monthly prize for the best winning entry in any 
contest submitted to them for republication in 
addition to $1 monthly for the most interesting 
letter of comment about prize contesting. 

* * a 

MopERN MECHANIX AND INVENTIONS, Green- 
wich, Conn., notifies your reporter that the April 
issue will feature a new group of interesting prize 
offers which will include the following: 

A competition offering $1000 in cash prizes 
wherein participants are required to identify auto- 
mobiles seen on any highway in this country; 
also $5 for the best letter from home mechanics 
showing how they have profited from home work- 
shops. Also three prizes amounting to $10 for 
the most interesting letters with photographs about 
things contestants are building at home. Also 
$1 for each oddity of science accepted for pub- 


lication. 
* * * 


SWEETHEART Stories, 149 Madison Ave., New 
York City, conducts a monthly competition offer- 
ing $10, $5 and 10 awards of $1 each for letters 
of advice to those in love, a new problem being 
presented each month. 

* * * 


THz Doc Wortp, 3323 Michigan Boulevard, 
Chicago, Ill., awards $50 in 10 cash prizes every 
year for the best poems about dogs. Your re- 
porter suggests that you write to the magazine for 
complete details which will be sent along with the 
winning poems of other years as a guide to what is 


wanted. 
oa * * 


TrRuE ExPERIENCES, 1926 Broadway, New York 
City, conducts a department captioned “Life’s 
Little Comedies” offering regular space rates 
(which are generous) for humorous adventures 
taken from life. Tel! your story in the first person 
in from 200 to 700 words and address to this 
particular department. 

* - * 


True Detective Mysteries, 1926 Broadway, 
New York City, announces: “To newspapermen, 
Police officials and detectives. If you have in 
mind any fact case, with actual photographs, 
deemed suitable for publication in this magazine, 


Marcu, 1936 












We Can Help You 


WENTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE in the 

judging of manuscripts as editors and authors’ 

agents; an intimate knowledge of present-day 
market conditions, gathered in the heart of the 
publishing world, a personal acquaintance with 
practically every editor of importance in the 
United States—these should be of service to our 
clients, shouldn’t they? We will give you intelli- 
gent, sympathetic help and guidance, and you can 
count on us for absolute, straight-from-the- 
shoulder frankness. We want clients who have 
the will to go forward—we want to help them 
to go forward. 


Jane Hardy was formerly on the editorial staff of 
Macmillan Company. She is highly recommended 
by Harold S. Latham, Ida Tarbell, Henry Goddard 
Leach, Hamlin Garland, and others. 

Send for circular, and for letters of recommen- 
dation from George Horace Lorimer, H. L. 
Mencken, John Farrar, William C. Lengel, H. E. 
Maule, William Allen White, Marie M. Meloney, 
H. C. Paxton, Fulton Oursler, Thayer Hobson, 
Marjory Stoneman Douglas, and others. 


ROBERT THOMAS HARDY, Inc. 


Jane Hardy, President 
55 W. 42nd Street NEW YORK, N. Y. 


(ce eam og en cme en 
COLLABORATE 


For my creative assistance, pay me only 22% of the proceeds. 
You supply the ideas. I supply the technique—vivid descriptions, 
characters that live; novel. original plots: true-to-life dialogue. 
etc. Ideas for Radio and Stage Presentations: Book Length Text 
on Travel, Fiction, Psychology, Current Trends and Problems. 
Sociology ; Autobiographies, ete., also developed and re-written on a 
22% Royalty Basis. Scripts may be submitted in any form. Only 
your name appears as the author. No courses or criticisms for sale. 
Nation-wide sales contacts. Either I sell your script in its original 
version, or we go to market via Nathale Collaboration. For read- 
ing and report, when submitting a script for immediate sale service 
or collaborative assistance, enclose $1 for each 6,000 words or 
fraction thereof. After 24,000 words, enclose $4, regardless of 
length. Recommended by writers, editors, and publishers everywhere. 


N. RALPH NATHALE Stage | 101, 814 44th Ave. 


Franeiseo. Calif. 
Manuscript Broker Sinee 1929 Collaborator 
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as a CAREER for 
Men and Women 


If you really want — to get ahead 
faster —if you want to make more 
money —i yon want a career filled 
with thrills and big opportunities— 
or want to edvence in your present 
position—read “Success in Adver- 
tising,’’ now sent free. 

This new booklet points the road 
hundreds of men and women have 
followed to i eed increase their 
earning pow 

It also explains how you can, by a new, practical home 
study method, qualify for a positionin any one of the 
many branches of Advertising. — gous this booklet should 
prove to be an a well spe: 

Send your name an address: = this free booklet will 
be sent at once. No obligation. pe 
PAGE- ‘DAVIS SCHOOL OF ay og 
3601 Michigan Avenue . 3053 ~ Chicago, lll. 
Send FREE booklet *‘Success z i dvortioine’” , and full information. 
Name 
Address. 

City. State 
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A-1 Typewriting? Positively. 
and promptly typed 
free. Proof-read. 
or more, 30c 


Manuscripts neatly, accurately 
Carbon copy and extra first page 
35c per 1000 words. 20,000 words 
1000. 2c a line for poetry 


ROGER R. HOLLIS 
Chippewa, R. R. 1 Ontario, Canada 


pei 





Your choice of an eraser (with brush) or 10 sheets of 
carbon paner free with your order. Heavy, kraft en- 
velopes (32 Ib.): 25 size 9x12 and 25 944x122, $1.40; 25 
6x9 and 25 614x914, 95c; for two folds of the mss., 


50 No. 10 and 50 No. 11, $1. Ribbons, 50c; mss. boxes 
for very bulky mss., 5 for 70c. Hammermill Bond paper, 





8'4xl1: 500 sheets, light weight, $1.25; heavy, $1.60 
(for paper, add 10% West of Rockies). Immediate 
shipments. Samples, 5c. 


THE SUPPLY STATIONER, Dept. D 
4415 Center Avenue PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 


DOLLAR SPECIAL: 100 sheets Hammermill, either 
weight, and 20 envelopes, any size or combi- 
nation, $1. 





MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Prompt, efficient service. 40c per 1000 words; poetry, 2 
per line. Minor corrections, carbon copy and extra outer 
pages, free. Proof read and mailed flat. 20 per cent dis- 
count on 20,000 words and over. You’ll be satisfied. 


VIRGINIA BRAUN 
4310 Franklin Avenue, 





Norwood, Ohio 


WRITER’s DIGEST 
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Cultivate your mind. 
Develop your literary 
gifts. Master the art of 
self-expression. 












able. Turn 
into dollars. 

Courses in Short-Story Writ- 
ing, Novel Writing, Juvenile 
Writing, Article Writing, 
News Writing, Versification, 
Play Writing, Radio Writing, etc., taught by our 
staff of literary experts, headed by Dr. J. Berg W 
Esenwein, famous critic and teacher. Special 
courses in English for those who need preliminary 
training. Nearly forty years of successful experi- 
in the home study field. 












DB. ESENWEIN 














ence 








Hundreds of pupils have written successful [J 
novels, popular short-stories; have won prizes 
of from $500 to $2,000 in literary contests; 
are selling constantly to leading publishers. 







Our moderately priced courses offer just what you 
are seeking—constructive criticism; frank, honest 
practical advice ; real teaching. 







catalog giving full 
particulars and a sample copy of the 
WRITER’S MONTHLY will be sent 
free to all who answer this advertisement. 

Write today. 


Home Correspondence School 
Dept. 70, Springfield, Mass. 


illustrated 





Our large 
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please write us and ask for our ‘Letter of Sugges. 

tions’ covering information relative to writing the 

accounts of fact crime cases for this magazine.” 
* * - 

HoucuTton, Mirrtin Company, 2 Park St, 
Boston, Mass., offers two Literary Fellowships for 
1936. Each fellowship will carry $1000, entirely 
in addition to and apart from subsequent royalties, 
and may be given for any project, fiction or non. 
fiction. All applications to participate in this offer 
must be received before April 1. Entry blanks 
with further particulars may be obtained by mail. 

= * * 


Horizons, 935 Muirfield Rd., Los Angeles, Cal.,, 
is reported to offer $25 for poems inspired by any 
western national park. Each entry should describe 
some particular phase or feature of the park, the 
name of which should appear at least in the sub- 
title. Poems may be written in any form but 
should not exceed 36 lines. Brevity will be con- 
sidered an asset. Submit entries anonymously with 


name and address in an accompanying sealed 
envelope. Any number of entries may be sub- 
mitted. Closes April 15. Publishers not known 
to us. 


* * * 

Tue SouTHERN Review, Louisiana State Uni- 
versity, Baton Rouge, La., offers $250 in addition 
to its regular rates for the best poem or group 
of poems submitted before May 15. The total 
number of lines for any entry should range between 
150 and 500. Entries are to be submitted anony- 
mously with an accompanying self-addressed en- 
velope and signed statement entering them in the 
competition. The sponsors retain the right to 
print at regular space rates any poem submitted 
in the contest. 

* * * 

Tue CALi-BuLLETIN, 74 New Montgomery St., 
San Francisco, Cal., offers $5 for each “ordinary 
letter giving in your words the plain facts of your 
thrilling experience” addressed to Floyd 
Gibbons. There is a $25 monthly prize for the 
best story printed each month. If reports reach- 
ing us are correct, several newspapers in scattered 
parts of the United States are conducting similar 
competitions. 


most 


* ” * 


ForeiGn Contest Notes—The Canadian Con- 
test News announces that it will be a monthly 
periodical with inaugural issue published sometime 
in March An excellent mimeographed list of 
weekly market notes giving the latest wants of 
British magazine and newspaper editors is pub- 
lished by S. S. Harris under the title Free-Lance 
Weekly, 30 Grofton St., London, E. I., England. 

* * * 

Tue Dopce Pusiisuinc Co., New York City, 
and Georce J. McLeop, ttp., Toronto, Canada, 
are reported to be conducting a book competition 
open to Canadian authors only and known as 
“The Canadian Book Contest.” The prize will 
be $1000 advance royalties for the best work of 
fiction . . . and a similar award for the best work 
of non-fiction. 
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© © FOR ONLY A FEW CENTS A DAY 
YOU CAN GIVE YOUR STORY HAPPY ENDINGS 


You'll not only write better—but you'll Dust Protection, Centralized Controls. 


find more original ideas right at your finger 
tips with the New Royal Portable. Why? 
Because the New Royal has that exclusive 
built in features TOUCH CONTROL! 
You can instantly adapt the key tension to 
your exact finger pressure. This flexible 


Sturdy, attractive, the New Royal is made 
to last a lifetime. See the complete line at 
your dealer—or use the coupon below. 
You can buy either the $37.50 (Younger 
Students Model)—$49.50 or $62.50 model 
for only a few cents a day! 


action permits faster, smoother, easier typ- 
ing. Fingers and thoughts take care of 
themselves! 


In addition to TOUCH CONTROL, there 
are many other major improvements—in- 
cluding Finger Comfort Keys, Complete 


*Attention Writers: The only possible 
Happy Ending for you is stories “Accepted.” 
We sincerely believe that you'll receive 
more Happy Endings with the New Royal. 









Royal Typewriter Company, Inc., Dept. WD-436, 2 Park Avenue, N. Y. C. 





Please tell me how I can secure a New Royal Portable on your 
convenient payment plan through my local Royal Dealer. 


Quote trade allowance on my Typewriter, Serial 











ROYAL PORTABLE TYPEWRITERS 


12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio, Published by the Writer’s Digest Publishing Co. Monthly. 
o. 5. Entered as second class matter, April 1, 1921, at the Post Office, Cincinnati. 


The Writer’s Digest, 22 East 
$2.00 the year. 16. N 


ol. 













































This is Real Money 


“Today I received a check for 
$20.00 for a story. Another I 
sold for $34.00. Not bad for a 
beginner, is itP The other day 
I counted up just how much I 
have won on advertisement con- 
tests. It amounted to $1,620.00.” 
Mrs. L. L. Gray 
579 E. McHarg Ave., 
a) Stamford, Texas 


What makes 
Writing ability Grow? 


Institute of 
Vests t 





the Newspaper 


For a number of years 
‘ Aptitude 


America has been gis free Writing 
men and women with litera ary ambitions. 

Sometimes it seems half the people in 
fired with the desire to write have taken 
this offer to measure their ability 


What the tests show 


Up to date, no one that could be called a 
has filled out our Writing Ay ytitude Test. We have not 
yet discovered a single individual miraculously endowed 
by nature with all the qualities that go to make up a suc- 





America who are 
advantage of 


“born writer 


cessful author. 

One aspirant has interesting ideas—and a dull, uninterest- 
ing style. Another has great creative imagination but is 
wofully weak on structure and technique. A third has a 
natural knack for stringing words together- yet lacks judg- 
ment and knowledge of human behavior. In each case, suc- 


cess can come only after the missing links have been 

forged in ‘ 
Here, then, is the prinicipal reason why so many promis- 

ing writers fail to go ahead Their talent is one-sided 


incomplete. It needs rounding out. 

Learn to write by writing 
EWSPAPER Institute training 
continuous writing—the sort of training that turns out 

more successful writers than any other experience. Newspaper- 


trained writers are numbered not by dozens but by hundreds 
One advantage of our New York Copy-Desk Method is that 


is based on journalisn 


it starts you writing and keeps you writing in your own 
home, on your own time. Week by week, you receive actual 
assignments, just as if you were right at work on a great 


metropolitan daily. 
All your writing is 
by veteran New York 


individually corrected and criticized 
newspaper men—editors who have 
had years of experience ‘‘breaking in’’ new writers. They 
will point out those faults of style, structure or viewpoint 
that keep you from progressing. At the same time, they 
will give you constructive suggestions for building up and 
developing your natural aptitudes. 

In fact, so stimulating is this association 
members often begin to sell their work before they finish 
the course. We do not mean to insinuate that they sky- 
rocket into the “‘big money,’’ or become prominent overnight 


that student 


Most beginnings are with earnings of $25, $50, $100, or 
more, for material that takes little time to write—stories, 
articles on business, fads, travels, sports, recipes, etc.— 


things that can easily be turned out im leisure hours, and 


often on the impulse of the moment. 


For those who want to know 


If you really want to know the truth about your writing 
ambitions, send for our interesting Writing Aptitude Test. 
This searching test of your native abilities is tree—entirely 
without obligation. Fill in and send the coupon. Newspaper 
Institute of America, Cne Park Avenue, New York. 


‘ 
s Newspaper Institute oF AMERICA 7D436 $ 
§ One Park Avenue, New York 4 
§ Send me, without cost or obligation, your Writing Apti- { 
s tude Test and further information about writing for § 
’ profit, as promised in Writer’s Digest, April. ‘ 
’ ’ 
‘Mr. ) ' 
EMI ais /niershe 3.0 .a:e a (Pa- gitre oO a ee ewe ae ee nia OU wal wee ee ‘ 
‘ ‘ 
{ Miss ) . 
' ' 
WOME sod ecdenaeee Vaeealeracasea eae 
' 
H (All correspondence. confidential. No salesmen ‘ 
- will call on you.) H 
+ ‘ 
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DIcEsT 


The F ed 


HERBERT KRANCER EXECUTIVE VICE PRESI. 
DENT RADIO GUIDE PLANNING New oak 
OF RADIO GUIDE TO Pt 
OF MAGAZINES UNDER 
OF CURTIS MITCHELL FIRST PUBLICA 
TION WILL BE A MOVIE. FAN MAGAZINE To 
REACH THE NEWSSTANDS THE FIRST OF MAY 
UNDER EDITORSHIP OF ERNEST V_ HEYN 
FORMERLY EASTERN EDITOR OF PHOTOPLAY 
AND MOVIE MIRROR STOP IMMEDIATE NEEDS 
ARE FOR FAN ¢ 

STRONG HUMAN _ INTEREST 
MAGAZINES ARE NOW IN PLANNING STAGE 
ONLY AND WILL BE ANNOUNCED FOR FALL 


PUBLICATION 
RADIO GUIDE, 
731 PLYMOUTH COU RT, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 











Sir: 
Enjoy 
Writing is great, 


the Writer’s Dicest more and more, 
and I’m getting more fun out 
of it every day. Just at present I’m getting a big 
kick out of making a stab at “big-time.” 

Have written two or three would-be slick stories 
and one went the rounds of all the big slicks, 
bringing most encouraging personal letters from 
American, Woman’s Home Companion, Good 
Housekeeping, and Delineator. 

Frankly, I’ve found editors and their assistants 
grand people with whom to deal. 

Secretly, I’ve a pet ambition. It’s to write an 
article for WritTer’s Dic—est—you know, one of 
those beginner's articles. I’m a beginning love- 
pulpateer, who is also “‘sledding toward the slicks.” 
My age is twenty-four and the sum total is one 
year’s experience and twenty-one sales. That may 
qualify me as a sort of successful beginner. The 
Dicest has helped plenty. 

Mary Frances MorGan, 
Covington, La. 
Sir: 

Have been a reader of the Dicest since 1932 
when I first began to write, professionally. The 
helpful articles and authentic information offered 
have proven of real value. 

During the past year I sold forty-six shorts 
and novelettes, and many of them were directly 
due to the timely market tips given in your 
magazine. My latest, incidentally, are appear- 
ing in the April issues of Standard’s Thrilling 
Mystery and Trojan’s Spicy Detective. 

My gratitude, and more power to WRriTER’S 
Dicest! 

ANDERSON, 
1309 Esplanade Ave., 
New Orleans, La. 


Lars 





Sir: 

Your readers may be interested in the announce- 
ment that Douglas Lurton, Supervising Editor of 
all the Fawcett magazines, has resigned after eight 
eight years with that organization. 
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APRIL, 1936 


Would You Spend $60 to Become An Author? 





3 Months Work, Plus $60=SUCCESS 


Last month I made 67 sales includ- 
ing first sales for six beginners, persons 
who had never sold a single story 
before! They are started on their 
literary careers. Before the end of the 


year each of them should have 
numerous sales to his 
credit. 


with me? Can you afford to continue 
for years working and yearning and 
failing? Remember that when you 
collaborate with me, the chances of 
your success are better than five out 
of six in your favor! Remember: I 

made “first” sales for 





The first sale is al- 
ways the _ hardest; 
after that it becomes 
easier with every sale. 
Any critic can make 
sales for a “natural,” 
a writer of rare and 
outstanding abilities. 
But only the best 
critics can get first 
sales monthafter 
month, year after 
year, for average 
writers. 

During 1935 thirty- 
five aspiring writers 
paid me $60 each and 





During February I made 


% George B. Hess, Wisconsin 
% Rudy Vogt, California 

% John W. Shaw, New Jersey 
% Edna Hilton, California 

% Kathleen Andrew, Wisconsin 
¥% Edythe Leach, Idaho 2.000 words; $5 for 


31 out of 35 writers 
who worked for three 


Six “First’’ Sales months in 1935 and 


for 28 out of 32 
writers who worked 
for four months in 


first sales for the fol- 1934. Those are the 
lowing writers : odds in your favor. 


Can you afford to 
pass them up? 

If you want to get 
an idea of the kind of 
help I can give you, 
send a story for criti- 
cism. The fee is: $3 
for short shorts up to 


stories of 2,000 to 








devoted three months 
spare time to collaboration with me. 
When the year closed 31 of them had 
realized their ambitions, become au- 
thors. Only four of those who worked 
the full three months failed to make 
a sale. 

If you are seriously interested in 
writing, can you afford NOT to work 


5,000; $1 per thou- 
sand thereafter to 10,000 words. If the 
story is salable I'll refund this fee; 
otherwise I'll tell you why the story 
isn’t salable and how to replot it to 
make it salable if the idea has possibili- 
ties, and I’ll also try to give you infor- 
mation about your work as a whole 
which will put you on the right path 
and save you months of time. 


LURTON BLASSINGAME 


Author of Stories and Articles in More than a Score 
of Literary, Illustrated and All-Fiction Magazines 


550 Riverside Drive 


New York City 


1935--88%0f All Collaboration Clients Made Sales--Compare 
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4 Wrirter’s Dicest 


“THIS AUTHOR 


looks good — let us see more of his 


stuff." Letters like these come to us almost daily 
from top-line smooth paper, pulp, and book editors. 
Generally they accompany checks; other times they 
bring friendly tips for revising . . . giving our clients 
the encouragement and assistance that every writer 
needs—help that authors usually can't get themselves. 
Assistance from the International Publishing Service 
means more to authors than routine sales or criticisms; 
it means SPONSORSHIP — our endorsement of your 
work when we submit it 
to an editor. That is 
what our clients benefit 
by; that is what you, too, 
can depend upon. 


/hen we receive your 
manuscript, we market it 
at once — if it appears 
salable. If your story 


isn't definitely slanted; if 
it is lacking in commer- 
cial appeal, our criticism 
tells you, not merely how 
to revise it, but for what markets to slant it—and you 
may resubmit the manuscript to us at no further 
charge. In addition, your initial fee is refunded 
from our ten per cent commission on sale, whether or 
not you have revised. We promise no miracles, have 
no courses to sell you—but our aid enables our 
authors to appear in such magazines as FORUM 
ESQUIRE, SATURDAY EVENING POST, LIBERTY 
COSMOPOLITAN, AMERICAN MERCURY, LEISURE, 
ARGOSY, ALL STORY, SNAPPY, THRILLING DE 
TECTIVE, SWEETHEART STORIES, etc. 





We have just added a new feature to our service. 
We can offer our own editorial rewriting—on manu- 
scripts we consider worth while—on a straight per- 
centage basis, in no case exceeding thirty per cent 
of the proceeds. We get nothing for our additional 
work if the story fails to sell. 

Rates: On all stories, articles, books and plays, $1! 
for each 2,000 words or fraction thereof, up to 6,000 
words; 50c per thousand words thereafter, up to 
50,000 words; over 50,000 words, $25 for any length. 
Poems, 50c each. 


These fees—all you ever pay—cover the exhaustive 
criticism and marketing service upon which our 
agency has established its reputation. 


Send your manuscript now, or write for fuller 
information. 


International Publishing 
Service Company 


(Affiliated with Carlyle House, Publishers) 


307 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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No successor as a Supervising Editor has been 
appointed, but William Kostka, for three years 
Editor of Modern Mechanix and Inventions Maga- 
zine, and formerly of the New York and Chicago 
offices of the International News Service, has been 
appointed Eastern Managing Editor of the Faw- 
cett magazines. 

Fawcett Pusuications, Inc. 
Dovuctas LurTon. 


To able, energetic Editor Lurton, good luck! 


Sir: 

I have been reading the Dicest for several 
years. Its contents has been sufficiently stimu- 
lating to chain me to my desk long enough to 
amass a couple of hundred rejection slips and a 
couple of dozen checks from The Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, Life, and Fudge. 

Between you and me and the dog’s favorite 
haunt, the young writer’s greatest problem is ap- 
plication. In writing, we must bear the long, 
disheartening months or years of effort during 
which apparently nothing is gained, but in reality 
the writer acquires vital practice in and knowledge 
of his craft. His progress is imperceptible to 
himself, but every word written is one step for- 
ward. And the trail through every plateau, no 
matter how long, leads somewhere, usually up. 

Epwarp W. Spooner, 
900 DeGraw Avenue, 
Newark, New Jersey, 


Sir: 

We are in immediate need of western, love and 
mystery serials. These should be between 60,000 
and 90,000 words in length. Nothing sexy or 
morbid is wanted. 

We can also use love and mystery novelettes, 
18,000 to 25,000 words long. 

Only first run stories will be used. 

Material will be purchased outright or syndi- 
cated on a royalty basis, according to arrange- 
ment with the author. 

LITERARY FEATURES, 


Wa ter L. Dennis, Managing Editor, 
4333 Castello Ave., 
Chicago, U. S. A. 





Sir: 

The item in the February Wrirer’s Dicest 
which announced that Pacific Builder and Engin- 
eer was in the market for correspondents evidently 
was so written as to indicate that we have national 
editorial coverage. As a matter of fact, we are 
only interested in construction news correspondents 
in the states of Oregon, Washington, Idaho and 
Montana and the territory of Alaska. Will you 
make the correction in your next issue? 

Paciric BuitpeR AND ENGINEER, 
Arcade Square, 
Seattle, Washington, 
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Sirs: 

The Midwest Debate Bureau would like to pur- 
chase short stories of either humorous or dra- 
matic nature to be used as contest pieces in high 
school speech contests. 

We prefer material which has several char- 
acters and dialogues. They must be clean and 
wholesome, fit for high school students. 

Manuscripts handled immediately, pay upon 
acceptance. 

Mipwest DeEsBaTE BvuREAU, 
511 North Fayette St. 
Jacksonville, Il. 





Sir: 
At the present time we have two special needs 
on the Western magazines at Dell: 


1. On Western Romances, in particular, we are 
deluged with novelettes, many of which prove to 
be acceptable but seldom do we receive a full 
quota of shorts (4,500 to 6,000 words) which 
come up to our standards. Stories in this length 
will have the best chance of acceptance at the 
present time. They should embody sufficient char- 
acterization to interest the reader from the start 
and should contain a problem or central situa- 
tion which is strong enough to “make” the story 
but at the same time is not so complicated that 
it cannot thoroughly be expounded in the pre- 
scribed wordage. 

2. On All Western we are looking for “tall 
stories’—the sort of yarns that are told in the 
bunkhouse when everyone is out to prove him- 
self the champion Baron Munchausen of his 
spread. For an example, turn to the story entitled 
“Mister Yooly,” by S. Omar Barker, on page 83 
of the April All Western. 

I will appreciate anything you can do to help 
us meet these needs. 

West F. Peterson, Editor for 
Dell Publishing Company, Inc., 
149 Madison Ave., New York. 





Sir: 

It seems to me that if I was engaged in writ- 
ing something to sell instead of following my 
present activity of selling something that has 
been written, there are a few hard and fast rules 
I would observe religiously. 

To start with, I would make sure that my mss. 
was in presentable shape before I attempted to 
market it. By that I mean, I would see to it 
that all the ordinary rules were observed as re- 
gards name and address in upper left-hand cor- 
ner, approximate number of words and all that. 
But I would first make sure, in the event it had 
been returned to me from some other source to 
which it had been submitted, to re-type at least 
the first page to remove tell-tale stains suffered 
in transit. First impressions continue to be last- 
ing ones. 


APRIL 
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BOOK AUTHORS 


Whether you have completed your book or merely 
outlined it, we want you to know about our unusual 
facilities for book placement. Recent advances on 
royalties received by our clients were $500, $250, $200, 
$150 and $125. Many of these books were first sales. 

We suggest you write to A. L. Fierst, who will han- 
dle your books personally. Whether or not you send 
in a manuscript, we shall be glad to learn of your 
particular problems and to advise you concerning 
them. 


International Publishing 


Service Co. 
307 Fifth Avenue New York City 


“WRITER'S NOOK" 




















A well upholstered steel chair with 13 feet 
of book space, and 10 drawers for stationery 
in the arms. Swinging typewriter table, lamp 
and dictionary stands. Floor space 30"x37". 
Light and portable. All on rollers and moved 
easily. Weighs less than 100 pounds. Chair 
adjusted or detached to fit individual tastes. 


WRITE, 


JOHNSON 
Metal Manufacturer 
908 So. Gaffey St., San Pedro, California 














WANTED—BREVITIES 
Short paragraphs, wisecracks, gags, odd facts, 
recipes, misprints, funny ads, ideas, anything. 
Original or give source. We edit, classify, submit 
in quantity to best markets, pay all postage until 
sold. Commission 25%. 


JOHN EVANS, Rutland Heights, Mass 





WRITER’s DIGEST 














Characters & Dialogue 


The WIGHT HOUSE PRESS 


Box 38lw East San Diego, Calif. 





If you have difficulty in Creating 


Try the limitless possibilities of the 75 char- 
acter, mood, action & dialogue-tone groups in 
The SAID Book, with its 12,000 listings, includ- 
ing quick- reference cross-index. From’ hot to 
nga, affectionate to bullying, from good to 
seducing, or sad to happy, your characters are 
all there, suited to your story’s tempo, mood 
& theme—all in vital picture-action, character 
building, story advancing verbs of eh. 


Terse - Conctse - Succinct 
“Particularly helpful to any writer,’’ says an 


American Penwoman President, ‘‘precious beyond 
price!"’ 


the 


th 








on. 8 LS d g get 
monotonous r ion of said,’ * mpli 
Balmer, Editor ‘a “Radbook Magazine. 

“I find it most useful,”’ report countless pur 
chasers 
The SAID Book comes postpaid for $1.50; or C.O.D. 
—pay the postman $1.50 plus a few cents 
postage. 


SEA & NAVY Story Writer’s Guide 

gives authentic local color, 

definitions, slang, Picturesque Sea-Speech, 

Figures of Speech & Seagoing Said-substitutes, 

and —- ship & sea information for writers 
& speakers. Postpaid, 25c. 

FREE with The SAID Book if requested at time 
of order 
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Then, and this often occurs to me as more of 
an oversight on the part of candidates for literary 
honors than a desire to be frugal, I believe I 
would make it a rule to always enclose sufficient 
postage to insure a return of the mss. in the 
event it was not available. I would at least en- 
close a self-addressed envelope to show my faith 
in my own production. Of course it means to 
the editor, or the syndicate reader, but an occa- 
sional outlay of a three-cent stamp, and yet in 
an era of economic hair-splitting even the ab- 
sence of a few three-cent stamps can leave a bad 
taste. 

There may be some editors, and some syndicate 
managers, who enjoy paying postage due on the 
mss. submitted to them. I have never met them. 

Opening, reading, purchasing and marketing 
matter intended for syndicating is naturally bound 
to create a lot of speculating. In my own case 
I find myself wondering almost daily why the 
younger class of writers persist in trying to mar- 
ket fiction and inspirational editorials and even 
cross-word puzzle copy when there is a newer, 
broader and more lucrative field in material de- 
signed for the woman’s page. 

lhe young writer of today, especially if he or 
she writes with a view to making writing their 
lifework, and “making it pay,” is overlooking 
what has within recent years become one of the 
most fertile fields in the literary world. There is 
a demand for new ideas, new features for fem- 
inine readers of daily newspapers. 





DS 


rry to originate something new and different 
for the women readers of this country and you 
will have a path worn to your door by syndicate 
men. But it must be new and it must be differ- 
ent, and while originating something along that 
lines would appear difficult, someone, somewhere, 
almost every day is doing that very thing and 
cashing their remittance or royalty checks with 
a greater degree of regularity than are those who 
still are depending on old-line literary offerings 
to put them over in the syndicate world. 

Let me handle the woman’s page features from 
now on and I don’t care who sells the world its 
fiction and its poetry. 

Howarp Bursa, 
Burba Service, Box 1046, 
Dayton, Ohio. 


Sir: 

Suttonhouse Publishers, Los Angeles, take pleas- 
ure in announcing the appointment of Helen 
Hoke to their staff. 

Miss Hoke has had a wide and varied exper- 
ience in work with Children’s Literature in the 
East and as Manager of the Children’s Book sec- 
tion at Bullock’s, Los Angeles. 

Miss Hoke’s duties will especially be concerned 
with the promotion of the Julia Ellsworth Ford 
Foundation Annual Contests conducted for the 
encouragement of imagination and originality in 
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writing for the young. These prize winners are 
published by Suttonhouse in book form. 

The second annual Suttonhouse contest closed 
March 15, 1936. Decisions in June. The next 
contest opens October 1, 1936. 

Cart F. Sutton, Pres’t, 
354 S. Spring Street, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 





Edwin Baird, who started Real America early 
in 1933, has sold his interests in that magazine 
and is now writing stories and articles for other 
publications. This is Baird’s first vacation from 
the publishing business in nearly 14 years. Back 
in 1922, he launched two fiction magazines, De- 
tective Tales and Weird Tales, then disposed of 
the latter and changed the name of the other to 
Real Detective—the first of the fact detective 
magazines. Baird edited this successfully until 
late in 1932, when it changed ownership. He 
then inaugurated Real America as editor, later 
becoming its editor and publisher, and operated 
it until the last few months, when he sold it to his 
associates. Real America continues publication. 





Sir: 
I have just finished reading my copy of the 


APRIL, 
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Sir: 

We are in the market for suitable 
further numbers of the 
Picturesque Speech Chap Book” 
be glad to hear from writers whose experience in 
practical trades or professions fit them to help us 
in strengthening this list of writers’ guides. 

We want freshness, originality, and the spur to 
help the writing reader to invent his own figures 
of speech, etc., in the various fields to be covered. 
This means giving concise definitions, picturesque 
speech, and such information concerning the trade 


material for 
“Wight’s Local Color and 
and would 


series, 





A Complete and Indispensable 
HANDBOOK FOR PLAYWRIGHTS 





THEORY AND TECHNIQUE OF 


PLAYWRITING 


By JOHN HOWARD LAWSON 








**Processional’’ and 


The distinguished author of 
other Broadway successes presents a comprehensive 





standard work of its kind 


1936 Writer’s Year Book and I want to thank 
you for the confidence and new ambition this 
book has inspired in me. 


study 


for years to come. 


Dramatic Thought, 


ics of Construction, 


that will be the 


Included are The History of 
The Theatre of Today, Dynam- 
and Mechanics of Construction. 


I would urge all earnest beginners to read this 


Each point is illustrated through plays of our own 


magazine, also a monthly copy of WriTER’s DicEsT 
if they want to keep aflame that desire to become 
a writer. I would like to tell them to buy this 
book and the monthly Writer’s Dicest even if 
they have to go without a meal to do it. 

I liked “The Master Fiction Plot,’ by Lester 
Dent, in Writer’s Year Book, also the “5,000 De- 
tective Plois’” article. 

I am especially grateful for the contribution 
about syndicating your own column. 

Auice C. FIsHEr, 
133 Story St., 
San Luis Obispo, Calif. 


UNLELEC 


day as well as great plays of all time. At all 


book stores. $2.75. 


G. P. PUTNAM'S SONS 2 W. 45th St., New York 











RADIO WRITERS, ATTENTION! 


We sell radio continuity to sale stations in the United 
States and Canada. We are interested in receiving from 
writers show ideas, radio serials and programs suitable 
for commercial sale to a sponsor. Send continuity or 
synopsis of what you have to offer. 


SPARKSTON RADIO SYNDICATE 


44% St. Joseph Street Quebec, P. Q. Canada 
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BRASS «xxxx TACKS— 
x x xxx ON MANUSCRIPT HELP! 


By Samuel Bierman, Editorial Director 





RECENT EDITOR OF “POPULAR FICTION,” “BEST 
STORIES” “NICKEL DETECTIVE” ‘“‘NICKEL WEST- 
ERN” “TWO-GUN STORIES” “PIONEER TALES,” ETC. 


The New York Manuscript Service offers you the 
professional, sympathetic, personal help of two qualified 
men. 

An experienced editor, who has bought thousands of 
stories for actual publication in his own national maga- 
zines — Detective — Western — Love — Adventure. A 
professional editor, who, for 10 years decided which 
stories got a check or a rejection slip. Keep that in 
mind! He knows how to help you! 

A professional writer who te sold hundreds of diver- 
sified stories—both smooth and pulp—detective, love, west- 
ern, adventure, weird, pseudo-scientific, humorous, etc.,to 
many different markets in the last 15 years. He is still 
selling. He knows what sells. And he can help yea! 

These men can help you because they are qualified to 
do so. They bring professional editing and writing ex- 
perience to the job, not mere gaudy, self-lauditory claims. 

t is our firm conviction that your critic—if he is to 
give you any genuine help with your stories!—should have 
a professional background as eiher a successful writer for 
national magazines, or as a successful editor of national 
magazines. We offer both! 

We help you with plot, dialog, characterization, motiva- 
tion and composition. We publish no booklets, no ‘‘come- 
ons,”’ no ballyhoo. If you write, you’ll know about Mr 
Bierman. Therefore, all fees, plus return postage, must 
accompany all manuscripts when submitted. The flat rate 
is $2 on any story up to 3,000 words; 50c per 1,000 
words (or fraction) thereafter, up to 10,000 words; above 
that, 40c per 1,000. Commission on sales, 10%. Inter- 
views by appointment only. 


Personal Submissions to all New York Markets 


NEW YORK MANUSCRIPT SERVICE 
507 Fifth Ave. New York City 

















SAVE MONEY ON YOUR STATIONERY! 


Rock-Bottom Prices on Writer’s Supplies and Printing 

28 Ib. Kraft Envelopes: 25 9%4x12% and 25 9x12, 

25 6%4x9% and 25 6x9, 80c; 50 No. 10 and 50 No. 
Assortment 72 Kraft Envelopes, 12 each above 6 sizes, 
Franconia Bond: 500 sheets 20 lb., $1.45; 500 sheets 16 lb., 
Merit Rag Bond: 500 sheets 20 Ib., $2.25; 500 sheets 16 Ib., 
Typewriter Ribbons: (State Machine) E ach 45c; Three for 
Cc m Paper: 25 sheets 45c; 50 sheets, 75c; 100 sheets, $1. 
Combination Special No. 8: 10 Kraft 9'4x12% and 10 Kraf t 9x12 
envelopes, 75 sheets Franc nia 16 Ib. bond, 75 second sheets, 


5 sheets carbon—all for $1.00! 
PRINTED STATIONERY 











Letterheads: 100 Franconia 20 lb. bond, size 8%x11 
for $2.25; 100 Franconia 20 lb. bond, size 5%x8%, 
for $1.70 


Printed Kraft Envelopes: 






12%, your address upper corr er 
and 25 9x12, your re big type centered, $2.25, 
25 6%x9% and 25 6x9, 5; 25 No rs and 25 No, 10, $1.50 

Add 10% to all prices if you live West of Rockies 
We pay postage and ship immediately. Complete price list 
stationery, combination assortments, printing; samples Free 


WRITERS SUPPLIES SHOP, 41 W. 45th St., New York 





WRITER’S 








DicEstT 


or profession as may be necessary to enable wr- 
ters to write about them in the language of the 
field. The standard set by us in our first number 
must be maintained or bettered. 
Tue Wicut House Press, 
Box 381, E. San Diego, Calif, 





Three errors have been called to our attention 
in the Writer's 1936 Year Book. Mr. Drago, the 
mystery and western writer, was christened Harry 
Sinclair Drago, not Leo. 

Thrilling Western, Popular Western, and Pete 
Rice Magazine pay on acceptance, not on publi- 
cation. 

Thrilling Love Magazine wants its stories “told 
from the viewpoint of the girl.” The adjective we 
used before the word girl in The Year Book was 
the result of being goggle-eyed over too many mar- 
kets. 

NOTE:—The address of Helene Frederic is not 
available for distribution. 

Sir:— 

With Lady’s Book, a slickpaper digest magazine, 
about to initial its appearance, the publishers are 
interested in obtaining articles of 1000 words. Must 
deal exclusively with women’s interests, must be 
compact and factual, must be clear, smooth and 
accurate. 

We can pay only 2 cent a word at present. 

Thank you sincerely for cooperation. 

Nora Lourie, 
Lady’s Book, Rodale Pub., Inc., 
Emaus, Pa. 


This firm also publishes American Humorist, a 
monthly. J. I. Rodale is owner. Est. 1932. Small 
but, we believe, responsible for its purchases. 





Sir: 

I have a copy of your 1936 Year Book, which 
I find excellently gotten up and very interesting. 

I think however, that the phrase on page 60, 
under College Humor—‘the magazine for the rah- 
rah boys and girls’—will mislead your writer- 
subscribers, unless, of course, they have been read- 
ing the magazine. Except for Harlan Ware's 





iF YOU GET 
HELP—GET 
RESULTS> 


Professional copy han- 
dled on 10%, and we 
help you reach new 
markets. 








DISCOVERY OF THE MONTH 


“T received the check for “IT’S A SMALL, BRAVE WORLD,” and I would be ungrateful 
if I did not thank you for the help you gave me on this story; 
made were, without a doubt, in a good measure responsible for its sale to ESQUIRE.” 


Get highly recommended, editorially recognized market 
assistance, criticism, and revision for placement and 
publication of your manuscripts. 


WHAT WE HAVE DONE FOR OTHERS, WE CAN DO FOR YOU! 


Don’t market haphazardly and write blindly. 
books—or write us. #/ you want to sell, we can help you! 


PUBLISHERS’ AGENCY 


Manescript Placement for Authors 
55 WEST 42ND STREET 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 





for the suggestions you 


The fee is very low. 


Send us your stories, novels and 
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story in our January, 1936 or first issue, the tempo 
of the new College Humor is decidedly not “rah- 
rah.” 

We are looking for stories that reflect and will 
appeal to the modern, serious-minded college man 
and woman. They may or may not be humorous 





stories. 
Rosert A. Pines, Editor, 
College Humor, 22 W. 48th St., 
New York City. 
Sir: 
WHOOPIE! I just sold my eightieth (80th) 


pulp paper story today! His “Death Pays Off,” in 
April Spicy Detective. When I reach the hundreth 
sale, then I’m going to start shooting at higher 
and smoother goals! Do be a sport and wish me 
luck! 

Three years I have been writing fiction under 
my own name, another feminine moniker and two 
masculine nom de plumes. I’ve had printed love, 
adventure, confession, murder, psychic and sex 
stories, and—the very first yarn I sold, was through 
a market tip appearing in WriTER’s DicestT! 
Long may it rave! 

Tuewma B. ELtIts, 
755 Exton Ave., Trenton, N. J. 





Sirs: 

While I am appreciative of the compliment paid 
me by Mr. D’Orsay when, in a recent article, he 
speaks of my having “overcome the tremendous 
handicap of writing in a foreign language,” I do 
not exactly deserve it. You see, I went to Eton 
and Oxford and, later, spent years in the British 
regular army. The foreign language I have fre- 
quently written in is French—poetry, plays, short 
stories and newspaper feuilletons. 

I am busy finishing both a short story and a 
play for which—respectively—editor and _ pro- 
ducer are yelling and I am leaving next week 
on my yearly South American jaunt. If your 
readers will give me a rain check, I hope to send 
you along an article later. 

CapTAIN ACHMED ABDULLAH, 
Fifth Ave. Hotel, New York City. 





$5,000 Prize Contest for Unpublished 
Articles by New Writers 


Believing that intensely interesting article ma- 
terial lies unexploited in the hands of hundreds 
of men and women who are not at present con- 
tributors to the general magazines, The Reader's 
Digest announces a prize competition under the 
conditions outlined below. The editors hope that 
these awards for non-fiction will be successful. 
Undoubtedly there are many people in all walks 
of life who, thanks to unusual experience or ob- 
servation or reflection, might well contribute 
magazine articles having the high standard of 
lasting interest and significance. 

The awards, 5 prizes of $1,000 each to the 
authors of the five articles judged most interest- 
ing by Reader’s Digest standards; also, for other 
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“BANNERS ELK 
SCHOOL OF ENGLISH” 


Banners Elk, N. C., 4000 feet in the air! 


Second Annual Session 
June 30 — August 11 


Six weeks of specialized graduate work. A delightful 


vacation, with courses in 


Creative Writing 
Contemporary Drama 
American Literature 
Art of Writing Poetry 
American Short Story 
Contemporary Poetry 
Play Production 
Literature of New South 


A distinguished faculty of well known poets, novelists, 
short story writers, dr amatists and teac hers. 

For teachers of English in High Schools and Col- 
leges, and all interested in_ the art of writing. 
Students last year came from 15 different states 


For Illustrated Circular, address 


EDWIN OSGOOD GROVER 
Director 
Care of Rollins College, Winter Park, Florida 


EARNEST WRITERS 


who wish to start selling, by the easiest and shortest 
method, should learn more about 


SUPERVISED STORY WRITING 


This unique course, now enabling students to sell 
month after month, consists of a series of eleven 
assignments, in which we help you build up your 
stories, step by step, giving you careful and con- 
structive criticism. Each of your assignments is 
returned to you with a detailed analysis; you progress 
steadily toward finished stories—and SALES. You 
actually write stories during the course. The in- 
tensely personal work we do with you on these stories 
is the backbone of Supervised Story Writing, which 
has no marks, grades, or diplomas; no form letter 
reports, simply the painstaking criticism and advice 
which makes you write and SELL. 

We market your stories on a straight ten per cent 
commission basis—often making sales before the 
completion of the work. We offer no guarantees 
that you will become a big name writer overnight; 
but we do offer to earnest writers a service which 
has enabled a great many to save years of discour- 
aging labor. Write today for more detailed in- 
formation. 


SUPERVISED STORY WRITING 
66 Fifth Avenue, New York, New York. 














Please send full information about Supervised 
Story Writing, at no obligation to me. 
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WRITER’s DicrEst 





PUBLISHED MONTHLY 
At 22 E. 12th St., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 











SUBSCRIPTION RATES — 
United States, U. S. Pos- 
sessions, and Mexico, $2 a 
year. Other countries in 
Postal Union, including 
Canada, $2.50 a year. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS — 
When a change of address 
is ordered, both the new 
and old address must be 
given. The notice should 
be sent two weeks before 
the change is to take 
effect. 


UNSOLICITED MANU- 
SCRIPTS will receive the 
careful attention of the 
editor, but no responsibil- 
ity is assumed in case of 
loss in mails. Stamped, 
self-addressed envelope 
must be enclosed in all 
manuscripts, Richard K. 
Abbott, Editor; Aron M. 
Mathieu, Business Man- 
ager; J. B. Edwards, Ad- 
vertising Manager; M. L. 
Price, Circulation Manager. 


Entered as Second Class 
Matter April 1, 1921, at 
the Post Office at Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, under the Act 
of March 3rd, 1879. 
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If you are seeking 


the editor’s checkbook. 


STORIES YOU 


by Laurence 





in authorship. 
and NO THEORY. 


———— 





success in the 


field 


creative writing 
THE PROFIT IN WRITING 


Laurence D’Orsay’s latest book is indis- 
pensable to you. It gives short-cuts to 


The volume cov- 


ers entirely fresh ground and is a com- 
plete guide to successful authorship. 


Price $3.00—<carriage prepaid. 
i 


CAN SELL 
D’Orsay 


is « “‘best seller’? among those who seek careers 
It is a book of ALL PRACTICE 


Price $3.00—carriage prepaid. 





COMBINATION BARGAIN OFFER! 
Both books, carriage prepaid .........-$5.00 


(Mr. D’Orsay will personally autograph them, 
if desired.) 





WANTED 














reading free, and prompt decision. 
writers particularly welcome. 







sales channels. 
about your work. 






(Incorporated 1920) 
General Book Publishers 














PARKER,STONE & BAIRD CO. 


I 241 £.4'7 STREET > PUBLISHERS Los ANGELES. CALIF 





Philadelphia, Pa. 
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BOOK 


MANUSCRIPTS 







ALL SUBJECTS: fiction and non-fiction. 
Prose (30,000 words and up); verse and 
short stories (book-size collections). Friendly 


New 


Submit your own typewritten book MS.— 
prose or poetry—to a House of friendly edi- 
tors, able artists, punctual printers, and book 
Write first, if you prefer, 


DORRANCE& COMPANY 






Dept. W. D., Drexel Bldg. 
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articles submitted in this contest and considered 
acceptable for publication, $500 each will be paid. 

Since the competition’s purpose ts to encourage 
new talent, no one is eligible who has already 
contributed to a national magazine of general in- 
terest. 

There are otherwise no restrictions. A special 
knowledge of some phase of American life that 
can be given general importance and appeal, 
the part of a lawyer, or a chemist, a physician or 
an army officer, a reporter or a business man; an 
illuminating human experience occurring to a 
clergyman, a housewife, a teacher, or a salesman ; 
an unusual opportunity to observe life and hu- 
man nature accorded to a nurse, a taxi driver, a 
politician or a mining engineer; the desire to 
recognize a fine accomplishment, though it occur 
in the smallest hamlet—these things may come to 
All of them and more, if the magic 
touch is added, can be translated into articles of 
winning quality. 


any of 


Conditions of the Competition 

1. Articles should not exceed 3500 words 
length, and must be typewritten, on one side of 
the sheet only, using paper of the standard size 
of 8% by 11 inches. 

2. Fiction will not be considered. 

3. Articles must be accompanied by a list of 
the magazines, if any, to which the contestant has 
previously contributed. 

4. Excluded from the competition are those 
having already contributed to a national maga- 
zine of general interest; and members of The 
Reader’s Digest staff. (The term “national maga- 
intesest’” does not include trade, 
religious or 


zine of general 
scientific, professional journals, or 
publications whose circulation is chiefly restricted 
to a specific class, locality, or region. An official 
list of “national magazines of aman interest” 
has been prepared; if you are in doubt as to 
whether a previous contribution falls in this cate- 
gory, write for this list.) 

5. The judges will be the editors of The Read- 

’s Digest, and their decision will be final. 

6. Manuscripts will not be returned unless ac- 
companied by a stamped, self-addressed envelope. 
They will be handled with all reasonable care, 
but The Reader’s Digest cannot assume responsi- 
bility for their safety, nor can the editors enter 
into correspondence about them. They must be 
addressed “Contest Editor, The Reader’s Digest, 
Pleasantville, N. Y.” 

7. THE COMPETITON CLOSES MAY 11, 
1936. No manuscript bearing a postmark later 
than midnight of that day will be considered. 

8. The decision of the judges will be announced 
in the September issue. 






The Reader’s Digest remains essentially a re- 
print publication. Readers are therefore reminded 
that articles not specifically solicited—as in the 
exceptional case of this competition—are seldom 
if ever accepted for publication. 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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FICTION, 
NON-FICTION READ 


for sales possibilities. $1.00 for each 6000 words or frac- 
tion of 6000, of each script; maximum of $6.00, includ- 
ing novels—the only service fee you pay. If salable, 
10% commission; foreign, 16%. If unsalable, reasons 
given honestly by a well-known literary guide whose 
consistent percentage of results has yearly won the 
gratitude of beginning and professional writers through- 
out the country; over 650 personal sales to the publish- 
ing, play, radio and movie fields. Advised resubmission 
is free. 

® No courses. Your fee is not used for a sales-letter. 
You get the truth. 

@ Personally contacting New York thrice weekly. 
Reciprocal cooperating connections with London and 
Hollywood through reliable agents. 

® Collaboration offered on worthwhile scripts on a 
commission basis, total commission arranged with 
client, but not exceeding 25%. Being paid after sale 
from proceeds, | have never received any money for 
my services on any script that | judged in need of 
collaboration, and then failed to put through to sale. 
lf | can't help you sell your script after advising 
collaboration, | receive and want no payment for my 
services. 

® POETRY DEPARTMENT in charge of Jessica 
North, former Associate Editor of Poetry, foremost 
journal of verse; author of the popular collection 
The Long Leash (Houghton Mifflin), etc. 50 cents 
for each poem, $6.00 for each volume. 

@ Submit your best script, enclosing any facts about 
it that may prove helpful. If it is salable, you are as- 
sured that every possible market will be pounded in 
an effort to place it. If it is unsalable, you will know 
exactly why, and what, if anything, to do about it. 


RICHARD BARNER 


P. O. BOX 121 TRENTON, N. J. 








Typing of books, stories, plays, poetry, theses by 
manuscript typist with 8 years’ experience. Carbon 
copy furnished. Corrections in spelling, in grammar 
and punctuation, if desired. Scripts mailed flat. Up 
to 10,000 words, 40c; 10,000-25,000 words, 35c; over 
25,000 words, 30c per 1,000. Poetry Ic per line. 
Mimeographing. 


MISS FRANCES M. CUTTER 
26 Amherst Road Wellesley, Mass. 











4 BLESSED EVENTS!! 


Four FIRST SALES this month—to a pulp—a slick—a 
class publication—a syndicate. Of course, our other writers 
continue to sell. All were started on the way through 
our help. 

Name the magazine you wish to hit—we’ll help you find 
YOUR MARKET. Ask for our free circular giving details 
One script may start you towards the SELLING POINT! 


FREE: PLOT-PLAT (value $3) with every criticism- 





revision, 

RE ADING FEE Short-shorts, 50c, 3 for $1 6,000 
words, $1 Novelettes (under 18,000) $2 Novels (up to 
75,000) $5. Fee may apply as part payment for criticism- 
revision if needed. 10% commission on sales Reading 


fee must accompany every script. 

Editorial Office: Box 33, Station E, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Western Office: P. O. Box 1837, Hollywood, Calif. 
(Scripts will be forwarded from Hollywood) 
WALTER N. DES MARAIS & Consultants 














Jhese Professionals Sell You Why 
—— Lenniger Help Pays 


If you are anxious to make your first sale, or to increase your sales, you 
need practical, experienced, honest help—the advice of someone who, 
through constantly selling to the markets you wish to reach, knows their 
current requirements. Someone who is solely interested in establishing yoy 
as a regularly selling professional. 



























































Upon fifteen years’ experience selling thousands of manuscripts to the 
whole list of popular markets from the first-class general-interest, women’s 
rural, intermediate and specialized “slicks” through the entire range of 
“pulps,” I offer my help with your writing and selling problems. I'p 
anxious to develop serious writers who will be profitable to me in sale; 
commissions. 








> For years these announcements have displayed the first sales I am 
Above: Some clients’ February novels regularly securing for new writers and success Stories of “big 
Gate ak ae dae Faery §OOTNES I developed from beginners. For years I’ve handled the 
magazine appearances . . « entire output of many professionals who come to me through 

recommendations of editors and other established writers, and each 
month others are joining my clientele. These professionals wouldn' 
work through me year after year unless I were getting them bette 
results than they could obtain alone... 


Three such clients tell you below what they would say were you 
to ask them about me: 


GEORGE M. JOHNSON, New Haven, Conn.—‘‘Lenniger has _ handled 

my entire output since 1931. He’s sold 
eleven novels for me to publishers; several serially to magazines, 
well as numerous novelettes and short stories. His criticisms have bee 
most helpful; he’s a live-wire agent who realizes that to make mone 
for himself he must make money for the writers he handles.”’ 


E. HOFFMAN PRICE, Redwood, Calif. — “I 

started with Lenniger as 
a writer selling almost entirely to one monthly. 
The gratifying result of two and a half years 
working with him is his establishing me in sev- 
eral new fields and his development of twelve 
new markets for me to which had never sold 
before.”’ 





TO WIN 
CLAUDE RISTER, Los Angeles, Calif.—‘‘The simple fact that I who 


S SN ) 
. ; had previous bitter experience with agents, have 
| lp Magazine Novels given Lenniger my entire production for three years, speaks for itself 
ame f LEM OL ata ’ve boosted him to my professional acquaintances right along—and 
UN = those writers are my friends. 


w 


PRACTICAL, HONEST LITERARY HELP 


If You’re A Beginner seriously anxious to make your writing pay, I'll honestly 

appraise your work and recommend your salable scripts to 
editors requesting such copy. If your scripts are unsalable, I'll tell you exactly 
why—and give you constructive revision and replot suggestions in line with 
active market requirements if they can be made salable. If your work shows 
no promise, I'll give you the unvarnished truth. Until we sell $1,000.00 worth 
of your manuscripts there is a nominal charge for my help. This fee is $2.00 
on manuscripts to 2000 words, and 75c per thousand if longer. Books: 2 
40,000 words, $15.00; 41-60,000 words, $20.00; 61-80,000 words, $22.50; 81- 
100,000 words, $25.00. Commissions: 10% on American, 15% on foreign sales. 





If You’re A Professional or a writer who sells occasionally, TP'll handle your 
work on straight commission if you’ve sold $1,000 
worth of fiction within the last year; if you’ve sold $500.00 worth in last year, 
you're entitled to 50% reduction of above reading fee rates. 
Send your manuscripts teday—or write for free booklet and market letter 
listing current editorial needs. 


jTERARY 45 W. 451m Si 


August Lennivger ts vec vour nv 
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